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What  They  Are  Saving: 

The  American  people  have  great  patience,  but 
that  patience  has  been  sapped.  ” 

Vice  President  George  Bush,  describing  a new 
series  of  Federal  efforts  against  crime  in  southern 
Florida.  (Page  3:2) 


Looking  beyond  the  zeros: 

■ ..  . „ Congress  acts 

Juvenile  justice  agency  faces  oblivion  on  ‘cop-kiiier’ 


While  most  Congressional  oddsmakers 
continue  to  hedge  their  bets  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Justice  Department's  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  (OJJDP).  the  agency  itself  is 
going  through  the  same  procedures  as 
any  other  agency  that  had  not  received 
any  Federal  funding  for  the  next  year  - 
continuing  some  programs  on  a limited 
basis,  discontiuing  others  and  waiting  to 
see  what  the  outcome  of  the  legislative 
debate  about  the  agency's  fate  will  be. 

"It's  not  unlike  what  we  went  through 
last  year,  said  Charles  Lauer,  the  acting 
administrator  of  OJJDP.  in  a recent  in- 
terview with  Law  Enforcement  News. 

"We  re  faced  with  a zero  budget  in 
fiscalyear  1983.  Lauer  said,  "and  conse- 
quently you  continue  your  projects 
you've  got  going,  you  don't  start  much 
new.  you're  basically  in  a phase-out  kind 
of  posture,  trying  to  finish  things  up." 

The  key  to  decision-making: 


Last  year,  the  Reagan  Administration 
similarly  offered  no  new  money  for  the 
agency,  but  it  was  later  funded  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  with  $70  million  fur- 
nished through  a budget-cut  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

Lauer  said  a recent  order  allows  him  to 
continue  all  of  his  agency's  formula 
grants  for  the  50  states,  although  they 
will  be  reduced  in  funding  by  33  percent 
overall  from  last  year  s dollar  total.  The 
total  grant  money  allocated  for  formula 
grants  is  $43  million. 

Thus  far.  Lauer  said,  the  agency  has 
already  distributed  32  partial  awards 
and  10  full  grant  awards  for  formula  pro- 
grams. These  include  grants  for  pro- 
grams in  deinstitutionalization,  separa- 
tion. jail  removal,  prevention  and  pro- 
grams dealing  with  serious  and  violent 
offenders.  The  agency  plans  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  awards  in  the  next  month. 


The  balance  of  the  agency  's  budget  is 
made  up  of  programs  in  research,  train- 
ing. standards,  demonstration  and 
statistics. 

Lauer  said  that  most  of  the  money  will 
be  spent  in  the  research,  training,  and 
statistics  programs. 

Most  of  the  projects  are  being  con- 
tinued." he  said,  "but  about  15  or  20  of 
them  will  end.  The  ones  that  are  being 
continued  are  essentially  in  their  last 
year  or  next  to  the  last  year.  There  will 
probably  be  a couple  of  new  violent  of- 
fender research  efforts  that  could  be 
finished  also." 

The  agency  also  plans  to  keep  up  its 
basic  training  activities  as  well  as  modi- 
fying existing  training  functions,  such  as 
the  programs  that  currently  are  in  opera- 
tion in  Glynco.  Ga.,  programs  that  exist 
with  juvenile  and  family  court  judges 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Moving  data  bases  into  the  20th  century 


By  DAVID  G.  YAMADA 
If  you  have  had  to  make  an  important 
decision  lately,  you  know  the  value  of 
having  pertinent  and  timely  information 
on  which  to  base  your  decision.  The 
gathering  of  pertinent  information  is  one 
of  the  first  prerequisites  of  the  ICAP  pn> 
cess. 

In  the  business  world,  vast  networks  of 

THE  ICAP  STORY 

Seventh  article  in  a series. 


computers  process  data  on  a daily  basis 
The  information  provided  by  these  infor 
mation  systems  is  used  to  make  impor 
tant  decision  on  buying  and  selling  com 
modities,  utilizing  company  resources 
and  investing  in  the  future.  A company  ': 
future  can  well  depend  upon  its  ability  t< 
keep  pace  with  marketing  trends.  As  ; 
result,  the  business  sector  has  investet 
heavily  in  the  development  of  manage 
ment  information  systems. 

In  contrast,  the  development  of  such 
systems  in  the  police  field  has  been  slow 
For  the  most  part,  police  departments 
still  rely  heavily  upon  a reactionary 
response  to  problem-solving.  As  a result, 
agency  leadership  has  had  to  depend 
upon  a common  sense,  "seat  of  the 
pants"  approach  to  decision-making.  In 
past  years,  this  approach  got  the  job 
done;  however,  theincreasing  complexity 
of  policing  has  created  a need  for  develop- 
ing more  sophisticated  information- 
system  technologies  in  law  enforcement. 
ICAP  recognized  this  need,  and  as  such, 
the  ICAP  process  begins  with  the 


development  of  information  bases. 

Most  police  departments  today  are 
faced  with  increasingly  heavy  demands 
for  patrol  service,  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  many  departments.  Budgetary 
limitations  brought  on  by  economic  con- 
ditions do  not  permit  the  hiring  of  addi- 
tional patrol  personnel  or  the  use  of  ex- 
isting personnel  on  an  exended  overtime 
basis.  By  utilizing  the  information 
available  within  the  police  department,  it 
is  possible  for  police  managers  to  provide 
alternate  means  of  allocating  manpower 
according  to  temporal  service  demands 
in  their  respective  communities.  This  is 
only  one  example  of  how  information  can 
be  utilized  in  a police  department  to  in- 
crease productivity  with  existing 
resources. 

Dala  Base  Development  and  Management 
Most  police  departments  already  col- 
lect the  data  needed  to  establish  a base 
for  a management  information  system. 
However,  the  data  contained  in 
documents  such  as  crime  reports,  arrest 
reports  and  dispatch  cards  are  often  non- 
standardized,  making  data  collection  an 
arduous  and  difficult  task.  Because  this 
information  is  critical  in  the  decision- 
making process,  it  is  incumbent  upon  in- 
formation users  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  standardizing  and  pro- 
cessing such  information.  Once  the  infor- 
mation is  standardized  and  a process  is 
developed  for  extracting  the  data  in  a 
meaningful  manner,  the  use  of  informa- 
tion for  decision-making  can  begin. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  police 
departments  involved  in  the  ICAP  effort 
have  all  had  to  examine  the  processes  by 


which  information  is  collected,  analyzed 
and  disseminated  throughout  the  police 
organization.  This  article  will  attempt  to 
describe  one  department's  experience 
with  utilizing  the  ICAP  process  to 
develop  information  data  bases  within 
the  police  department  for  use  in  the 
Continued  on  Page  7 


ammunition 

Concern  about  the  availability  of  so- 
called  "cop  killer  " ammunition  continues 
to  grow,  with  legislation  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives that  would  identify  and  ultimate- 
ly regulate  such  ammunition,  as  well  as  a 
call  by  the  director  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  for  a 
thorough  study  into  the  extent  of  the 
problem. 

Already  a number  of  police  organiza- 
tions, unions  and  state  legislators  have 
been  looking  into  ways  of  taking  the  am- 
munition off  the  street.  A number  of 
brands  of  the  bullets,  along  with  their 
manufacturers,  are  already  known,  with 
the  best  known  of  them  developed  by  an 
Ohio  doctor  and  two  police  officers  who 
had  said  that  their  reason  for  making  the 
bullets  was  to  give  police  an  advantage 
against  armed  criminals  (LEN.  Jan,  25. 
1982). 

[The  teflon-coated  rounds,  which  are 
available  in  several  handgun  calibers,  are 
capable  of  penetrating  up  to  1 00  layers  of 
Kevlar,  the  synthetic  material  used  in 
most  soft  body  armor.  The  typical  ar- 
mored vest  has  18  layers  of  the  material.  | 
Now  comes  the  word  that  Con 
gressman  Mario  Biaggi  (D-N.Y.)  has  in- 
troduced legislation.  HR  2280.  intended 
to  identify  and  regulate  the  ammunition. 
Concern  about  proposing  legislation 
before  the  scope  of  the  problem  is  fully 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Home  sweet  new  home 


Standing  resplendent  in  what  was  previously  an  open  field,  the  new  headquarters  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  opened  its  doors  last  month  The 
building,  at  13  Firstfield  Road  in  Gaithersburg.  Md..  is  next  door  to  the  organization’s 

former  headquarters. 
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Private  contributions  help 
Philly  bulletproof  its  cops 

Philadelphia  has  become  the  latest  ma- 
jor American  city  to  supply  its  police  of- 
ficers with  bulletproof  vests,  leaving 
Chicago  and  Detroit  as  the  only  two  of 
the  nation's  11  largest  cities  where  the 
vests  aren't  currently  being  supplied. 

Philadephia  became  the  latest  addition 
to  the  list  after  Mayor  William  Green 
sought  and  received  more  than  $600,000 
in  private  contributions  to  supply  his 
city’s  officers  with  the  soft  body  armor. 

In  Chicago,  an  official  studying  the 
feasibility  of  supplying  officers  there 
with  the  vests  told  the  Chicago  Tribune 
that  two  officers  who  were  recently  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  might  still  be  alive  if 
they  had  been  wearing  the  vests. 

Attorney  William  Geller,  a research  at- 
torney for  the  American  Bar  Foundation, 
recently  wrote  to  Police  Superintendent 
Richard  Brzeczek,  saying  that  if  the 
department  could  not  afford  to  buy 
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Chicago  cops  the  vests,  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  arrange  a drive  similar  to  that 
organized  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
to  get  the  necessary  funding  from  private 
sources. 

Officials  estimate  that  at  $150  per 
vest,  it  would  take  approximately  $1.8 
million  to  outfit  all  of  Chicago's  cops  with 
the  equipment. 

Unidentified  police  sources  told  the 
Tribune,  however,  that  money  was  only 
part  of  the  issue.  The  sources  said  that 
some  officials  fear  the  department  would 
be  held  liable  if  vests  were  supplied  and 
officers  were  shot. 

Attorney  Geller  says  that  a recent  FBI 
study  shows  that  61  percent  of  the  police 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  recently 
were  fatally  wounded  in  the  torso.  The 
two  officers  recently  slain  in  Chicago 
were  shot  in  the  chest. 

Other  major  cities  supplying  police  of- 
ficers with  the  vests  include  New  York. 
Los  Angeles,  Houston,  Dallas.  San 
Diego.  Phoenix,  Baltimore  and  San  An- 
tonio. 

While  stories  have  abounded  in  recent 
years  about  officers  who  cheated  death 
by  wearing  the  body  armor,  officials  con- 
cede that  they  don't  offer  absolute  pro- 
tection. In  Michigan,  for  example,  a vest- 
clad  state  policeman  was  killed  in 
February  when  bullets  entered  his  right 
side  in  an  area  of  the  body  not  protected 
by  the  armor.  In  addition,  some  bullets 
now  manufactured  can  easily  penetrate 
ordinary  body  armor. 

Several  efforts  are  currently  underway 
to  outlaw  the  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion. 

Bullets  win  out  over  books  as 
college  adopts  gun  program 

In  another  sign  of  changing  times, 
Montgomery  County  Community  Col- 
lege, in  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  is  discontinuing  its 
six-year  old  library  science  program  and 
replacing  it  with  a program  in  lethal 
weapons  training. 

The  reason,  college  president  Dr.  Ed- 
mond Watters  told  the  Associated  Press 
recently,  is  that  the  Library-Media 
Technology  program  has  suffered  "a  lack 
of  demonstrated  interest  as  well  as  a lack 
of  job  opportunities  in  the  field.  Public 
schools  aren't  hiring  library  employees 
like  they  were  five  years  ago." 

But  Watters,  like  others,  have  noted 
that  the  security  and  law  enforcement 
fields  are  burgeoning,  and  the  college 
president  expects  that  the  weapons  train- 
ing program,  which  could  begin  as  early 
as  April,  will  blossom  as  well. 

The  college's  weapons  training  pro- 
gram will  include  28  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  and  1 2 hours  on  a pistol  range 
in  nearby  Springfield  Township. 

Watters  said  that  the  training  will  be 
restricted  to  those  already  in  the  security 
field  or  related  areas,  or  those  most  likely 
to  be  employed  in  one  of  those  fields  in 
the  future.  Before  enrolling  in  the  non- 
credit courses,  students  will  have  to 
undergo  a background  check  and  a 
psychological  exam  administered  by  the 
state  police. 

Students  who  pass  the  course  will 
receive  a 40-hour  certificate,  which  is  re- 
quired by  state  law  for  a person  to  carry 
weapons  on  the  job. 

The  reason  for  the  switch  in  the  train- 
ing programs,  from  library  to  weapons,  is 
there  in  the  enrollment  figures,  according 
to  Dr.  Allen  Carlson,  the  college's  assis- 
tant dean  and  director  of  its  learning 
resource  center. 

Dr.  Carlson  noted  that  enrollment  in 
the  library  program,  which  was  designed 
to  train  individuals  as  aides  rather  than 


as  librarians,  fell  from  106  students  in 
1978  to  nine  students  this  past  semester. 

"Seventy-five  percent  of  the  students 
have  been  older  adults,  already  working 
in  a library,  "Carlson  said.  "We  had  very, 
very  few  young  people  actually  seeking  a 
certificate.  The  job  market  is  just  not 
there.  Elementary  schools  are  being 
closed  down  all  over  the  country  and 
when  that  happens,  their  libraries  close, 
too." 

Long  arm  of  the  law  reaches 
Utah  as  Omaha  gets  new  chief 

After  a nationwide  search  that  lasted 
nearly  a year,  Omaha  has  a new  police 
chief,  with  the  announcement  on 
February  5 that  Robert  C.  Wadman 
would  head  the  550-officer  department. 

Wadman  comes  to  Omaha  from  Utah, 
where  he  has  been  Deputy  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  since  1978. 

Wadman  will  be  the  22nd  permanent 
police  chief  in  this  city  of  350,000.  He  is 
the  first  Omaha  police  chief  in  modern 
times  to  come  from  outside  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  appointment  of  the  new  chief  was 
the  result  of  a rugged  selection  process 
that  at  one  time  involved  83  applicants 
from  around  the  nation.  Of  those.  34  met 
the  requirements  and  were  given 
preliminary  tests.  The  top  11  applicants 
were  given  final  tests  in  Omaha  last 
month,  then  ranked  according  to  their 
scores. 

The  names  of  the  top  three  finalists 
were  given  to  Mayor  Michael  Boyle,  who 
made  his  selection  after  personally  inter- 
viewing the  three. 

Wadman.  40,  told  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  that  his  philosophy  is  to  have  law 
enforcement  officials  "in  close  contact 
with  the  community  in  less-than-hostile 
circumstances.  He  added  that  he  likes 
his  officers  to  be  involved  in  crime 
prevention,  not  just  responding  to  prob- 
lems. 

Prior  to  holding  his  state  post  in  Utah. 
Wadman  was  Chief  of  Police  of  Orem. 
Utah.  He  also  spent  three  years  as  an 
agent  with  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 


Administration,  and  nine  years  in 
municipal  law  enforcement  with  the 
West  Covina  and  San  Diego.  Calif.,  police 
departments. 

The  new  chief  has  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  law  enforcement  and  a master's  degree 
in  criminal  justice  administration,  both 
from  Brigham  Young  University. 

—Kenneth  L.  Bovasso 

CHP  shows  its  mettle,  arming 
cops  with  aluminum  batons 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
uses  them.  The  LA  Sheriff’s  Department 
has  used  them  since  1973.  And  now, 
following  an  intensive  study  that  began 
in  1979.  the  California  Highway  Patrol 
has  decided  to  arm  its  4.000  officers  with 
the  PR-24  sidehandle  batons,  because  of 
the  five-inch  appendage  the  new 
aluminum  sticks  come  with. 

The  24-inch  batons  will  replace  the 
wooden  sticks  that  CHP  officers,  like 
most  law  officers  around  the  country, 
have  been  using  until  now.  CHP 
spokesmen  say  that  the  study  their 
department  has  completed  shows  that  of- 
ficers using  the  sidehandle  batons  suffer 
fewer  injuries  than  officers  equipped 
with  the  conventional  nightsticks. 

Also,  officials  say,  the  weapon's 
aerodynamic  qualities,  its  light  weight 
and  compactness  make  the  aluminum 
model  superior  to  its  wooden  counter- 
part, which  tends  to  warp  and  split  with 
age. 

The  new  weapons,  which  sell  for  $25 
apiece,  are  five  times  more  expensive 
than  the  wooden  batons,  but  officials  ex- 
pect that  the  durability  will  more  than 
offset  the  higher  price.  They  expect  the 
aluminum  models  to  be  able  to  be  passed 
from  officer  to  officer  and  possibly  be 
recycled  for  further  use. 

CHP  officials  say  that  they  expect  the 
entire  department  to  be  outfitted  with 
the  new  weapons,  which  resemble  martial 
arts  sticks,  by  the  end  of  March,  at  which 
time  all  officers  are  expected  to  have  com- 
pleted a training  course  designed  to  teach 
them  how  to  use  the  new  batons. 
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Madison  Avenue  approach  a hit 
in  LA  sheriff’s  recruiting  drive 


They've  appeared  everywhere  from 
buses  and  benches  to  bumper  stickers, 
billboards,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
trade  papers  as  unlikely  as  Billboard,  the 
trade  magazine  for  the  music  industry. 

But  if  the  type  of  hard-  and  soft-sell  ap- 
proaches to  police  recruiting  that  Sgt. 
Paul  Harman  has  devised  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Sheriff's  Department  seem  non- 
traditional,  no  one  at  the  sheriff's  office  is 
arguing  with  the  results  thus  far. 

In  the  year  since  the  ads  started  run- 
ning all  over  LA  as  well  as  in  16  publica- 
tions throughout  the  country,  the 
number  of  vacancies  in  the  5700-officer 
force  has  shrunk  from  506  to  19. 

Not  that  the  department  is  changing 
any  of  its  standards.  Applicants  still 
have  to  pass  a series  of  written  and  oral 
examinations,  a polygraph  test  and  a 
background  investigation.  Anyone 
found  to  have  used  any  type  of  drug 
within  the  last  12  months  is  still 

False  brutality  raps 
in  Texas  now  mean 
‘go  directly  to  jail’ 

Texas  police  departments  have  begun 
to  flex  the  new  muscles  given  them  by  a 
decision  last  year  from  the  state's  at- 
torney general  that  changed  the  severity 
of  filing  a false  complaint  of  brutality 
against  a police  officer  from  a misde- 
meanor to  a felony.  Offenders  now  face 
possible  prison  terms  for  submitting 
false  brutality  claims. 

In  San  Antonio,  a 19-year-old  is  cur- 
rently serving  three  years  in  prison 
because  a jury  decided  that  the  brutality 
claim  he  made  against  police  officers 
there  was  false. 

But  some  attorneys  familiar  with  the 
attorney  general's  ruling  believe  the  deci- 
sion will  have  a "chilling  effect"  on  in- 
dividuals who  believe  they  have 
legitimate  complaints  against  the  police. 

The  director  of  the  Texas  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Oliver  Heard,  told  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  "I  think  most  complaints 
against  police  officers  are  unjustified  and 
should  be  dropped  by  a review  board." 
But,  Heard  said,  "to  go  back  and  take  a 
criminal  action  smacks  of  Gestapo  tac- 
tics." 

Before  Attorney  General  Mark 
White's  ruling  was  handed  down  last 
March  31,  prosecutors  in  Texas  were 
rarely  known  for  trying  false  complaint 
charges.  A conviction  for  filing  false 
brutality  charges  when  they  were  misde- 
meanors usually  resulted  in  small  fines, 
with  those  convicted  rarely  having  to 
spend  any  time  in  jail  at  all. 

Now,  however,  a felony  conviction  for 
false  filing  can  send  someone  to  prison. 

Police  officers  face  similar  prosecution 
if  they  lie  on  reports,  but  most  officers 
and  prosecutors  doubt  that  police  will  be 
charged  with  aggravated  perjury  unless 
the  officer  lies  in  court  as  well. 

The  San  Antonio  man  now  spending 
time  in  prison  for  filing  false  charges  is 
Paul  Aguilar,  convicted  by  a county 
court  jury  of  aggravated  perjury  for  fil- 
ing a brutality  complaint  against  San  An- 
tonio poli£$  officer  Robert  Rivas. 

Aguilar  and  a 17-year-old  female  com- 
panion claimed  that  the  police  officer 
choked  him  during  Fiesta  Week  celebra- 
tions last  April,  and  that  the  officer  hit 
him  unde!  the  arm  with  a nightstick.  In- 
ternal affairs  officers  for  the  San  Antonio 
police  concluded  that  the  complaint  was 
unjustified  and  the  two  complainants 
Continued  on  Page  13 


automatically  dropped  from  the  list  of 
candidates.  Chances  of  winning  a spot  on 
the  force  are  rated  as  no  better  than  5 out 
of  100. 

Department  officials  are  certainly 
pleased  with  the  type  of  applicants  the 
new  mixed-media  blitz  has  drawn  in  and 
indications  are  that  there  are  no  plans  to 
halt  the  campaign,  even  though  at  this 
point  the  applicant  pool  is  basically 
designed  to  keep  up  with  the  normal  flow 
of  those  leaving  the  department  through 
attrition. 

Starting  pay  in  the  department  goes 
from  $1723  per  month  for  someone  with  a 
high  school  diploma  to  $2163  for  some- 
one with  a college  degree,  with  raises  as 
soon  as  the  18-week  police  academy 
course  is  completed. 

Although  Sgt.  Harman  works  with  the 
outside  advertising  firm  of  Leo  Monahan 
Advertising  Inc.,  the  recruitment  cam- 
paign stems  largely  from  his  efforts  and 
those  of  his  small  staff.  In  the  past  year, 
nearly  $2  million  worth  of  sign  space, 
newspaper  and  magazine  ad  layouts  and 
radio  and  TV  time  have  been  obtained  for 
the  drive  at  no  cost  to  the  sheriff's 
department.  One  supermarket  chain  in 
California,  Lucky's,  agreed  to  have  its 
158  stores  give  away  one  million  shop- 
ping bags  with  recruiting  information 
printed  on  them. 

And,  as  if  to  add  a cherry  to  an  already 
tasty  cake,  the  sergeant  reported  that  his 
unusual  approach  to  recruiting  has 
turned  up  a higher  quality  applicant  — 
which  he  says  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
beating  the  different  drum  in  the  first 
place. 


Getting  nowhere  fast? 


Become  a Deputy  Sheriff. 
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Do  something  with  your  lilc*  l: 
Deputy  Sheri!!  II  you  <»»*  but\ 
and  3b  yearn  of  age.  call  test 


Be  a Deputy  Sheriff. 
WE  KEEP  THE  PEACE 
[2131 974  LASD 


One  of  the  ads  used  by  the  Los  Angeles  Sheriff's  Department  to  bring  in  new  recruits. 


Eye-in-the-sky  on  smugglers: 


Urge  use  of  radar  planes  in  Florida 


The  initial  steps  in  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration’s renewed  war  on  crime  in 
Southern  Florida  were  recently  unveiled 
by  Vice  President  George  Bush  at  a 
meeting  with  a concerned  citizens  group 
in  Miami.  The  Vice  President  said  the 
plan  includes: 

51  The  use  of  Hawkeye  planes,  a smaller 
version  of  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (Awacs)  aircraft,  to  find 
light  aircraft  carrying  marijuana  and  co- 
caine from  Latin  America. 

51  The  addition  of  130  Customs  Serhce 
investigators  and  43  FBI  agents  to  beef 
up  the  Federal  presence  in  Southern 
Florida.  The  Vice  President  also  said  that 
the  Secret  Service  contingent  would  be 
strengthened  to  cut  back  on  illegal  use  of 
firearms  and  the  use  of  machine  guns  in 
Florida’s  southern  tip. 

51  The  appointment  of  Stanley  Marcus 
as  the  new  U.S.  attorney  in  Miami.  Mar- 
cus, 36,  has  worked  with  the  Justice 
Department's  organized  crime  and 
racketeering  section  since  1978. 

51  Increasing  investigative  efforts 
against  bankers  and  businessmen  who 
profit  from  crime.  "There  will  be  no  free 
lunch  for  the  white-collar  criminal." 
Bush  stated. 

Bush  announced  the  initiatives  at  a re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Miami  Citizens 
Against  Crime,  saying,  according  to  the 
Reuters  news  service:  "The  American 
people  have  great  patience,  but  that 
patience  has  been  sapped.  South  Florida 
cannot  be  a haven  for  criminals  for  drug 
traffickers,  for  hired  assassins." 

Bush  said  that  South  Florida  would 
not  be  affected  by  Federal  budget  cuts  in 
Coast  Guard  and  law  enforcement  spend- 
ing and  he  took  issue  with  those  who  have 
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The  U.S.  Air  Force’s  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (Awacs)  aircraft  — a 
modified  Boeing  707  — which  has  been  proposed  for  use  in  the  war  on  drug  smuggling, 
singled  out  the  Cuban  refugee  communi-  proposed  that  the  powerful  Awacs  planes 


ty  for  the  increase  in  Florida’s  crime. 

"No  single  ethnic  or  racial  group 
should  be  singled  out  as  bearing  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  problem  of  South 
Florida,”  Bush  said. 

The  Vice  President's  announcement 
about  the  use  of  Hawkeye  planes  comes 
at  a time  when  other  elected  officials  have 
been  pushing  for  a more  active  roles  for 
the  military  in  aiding  efforts  against  il- 
legal narcotics  trafficking. 

Representative  Glenn  English  of 
Oklahoma,  who  chairs  the  House 
Government  Operations  subcommittee 
on  government  and  individual  rights, 


be  used  to  directly  assist  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  spotting  smugglers. 

Last  year  Congress  approved  the  use  of 
military  resources  for  information 
gathering  and  the  loan  of  equipment  to 
police  to  aid  the  fight  against  illegal  nar- 
cotics. 

The  Hawkeye  radar  planes  described 
by  Vice  President  Bush  are  designed  to 
spot  low-flying  aircraft  that  normally 
avoid  radar  detection.  Under  current 
government  regulations,  any  uniden- 
tified plane  detected  flying  into  the  coun- 
try below  5,600  feet  is  to  be  intercepted 
by  military  jets  and  escorted  to  a landing. 
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Hegarty  heads  home  as  FBI  bureau  chief  Crime  prevention  award  takes  Hart 


He's  served  the  FBI  for  over  a quarter 
of  a century  in  cities  from  Miami  to 
Philadelphia,  and  now  Edward  D. 
Hegnrt.v.  47.  will  be  returning  to  his 
native  Chicago  to  head  the  FBI's  office 
there. 

Hegarty  s most  recent  assignment  had 
been  as  head  of  the  bureau  s Baltimore 
office.  I n his  new  post  he  will  be  replacing 
FBI  veteran  James  O.  Ingram,  who 
recently  retired. 

Before  going  to  Baltimore.  Hegarty 
was  in  churge  of  the  Springfield.  111..  FBI 
office.  While  in  Philadelphia,  he  headed  a 
squad  investigating  organized  crime  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  He  was  credited 
with  nabbing  Philadelphia  crime  boss 


Angelo  Bruno  and  other  organized  crime 
figures  during  a sweep  of  the  area.  Other 
credits  include  talking  an  armed  man  in- 
to releasing  seven  hostages. 

Hegarty  had  also  served  as  a top  ad- 
viser to  FBI  Director  William  Webster 
while  assigned  to  the  bureau  s 
Washington  headquarters. 

Hall  to  the  chief 

Chester  A.  Hall,  a former  sergeant  with 
the  Addison,  111..  Police  Department,  is 
now  chief  of  police  in  Warrenville,  111. 
Hall.  35.  had  been  with  the  Addison  force 
for  nine  years  before  becoming  the  head 
of  the  Warrenville  department. 


Law  enforcement  observers  have 
recognized  for  some  time  now  that 
Detroit,  under  Police  Chief  William  L. 
Hart,  has  been  a model  city  when  it 
comes  to  crime  prevention.  Represen- 
tatives from  more  than  40  cities  and  four 
foreign  countries  have  come  to  study  the 
city's  methods  in  combating  crime. 

Now  another  laurel  has  been  added  to 
Chief  Hart's  list.  He's  been  named  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Crime  Prevention 
Coalition's  national  award,  which  was 
recently  presented  to  him  in  Washington 
by  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith. 

Under  Chief  Hart,  crime  prevention  in 
Detroit  has  grown  from  a two-officer 


Detroit  Chief  William  Hart 


endeavor  to  a full  operational  unit  with 
150  cops,  $4  million  in  funding  and 
widespread  community  support. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Coalition,  which 
is  made  up  of  50  state  and  Federal 
organizations,  cited  the  chief  for  his 
leadership  in  developing  the  Detroit 
crime  prevention  model.  The  group  took 
notice  of  the  model's  varied  components, 
including  youth  programs,  business 
crime-watch  efforts,  citizen  radio  patrols 
and  neighborhood  crime  watch. 

Detroit  has  reported  a 28  percent 
decline  in  crime  over  the  past  three  years 
and  a 40  percent  reduction  in  the  central 
city  area. 

Shake  up  in  Iowa 

A shakeup  is  underway  in  the  com- 
mand structure  of  the  police  in  the  Iowa 
town  of  Maquoketa,  with  the  announce- 
ment by  Mayor  Alvin  Barker  that  he  was 
firing  Police  Chief  Robert  Anderson  and 
temporarily  replacing  him  with  Assis- 
tant Chief  Ron  Evans  until  a new  chief 
can  be  found. 

Anderson  will  remain  in  the  depart- 
ment at  his  former  rank  of  sergeant. 

Barker  and  Anderson  are  no  strangers 
to  each  other,  having  served  together  in 
the  police  department  for  1 4 years  before 
Barker  left  the  force  two  years  ago.  The 
announcement  of  Anderson's  firing 
comes  a month  after  Barker  won  the 
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mayoral  post  in  Maquoketa. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  said  that  the 
mayor  was  firing  the  chief  because  of  his 
disappointment  with  Anderson's  "com- 
mand, scheduling  and  discipline."  The 
displaced  chief  did  not  comment  on  the 
reasons  for  his  removal. 
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□ Rush  me  copies  of  the  ALL 

NEW  LEA  Products  Catalog.  Enclosed  is 
my  ten  dollars  per  copy,  which  will  be 
applied  toward  any  future  purchase 
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COPYRIGHT  1979  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 
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No  pot  of  gold 

The  former  police  chief  of  Moorcroft, 
Wyo.,  David  Ross,  recently  found 
himself  $100  poorer  when  he  was  fined 
that  amount  after  police  found  plants 
alleged  to  be  marijuana  growing  under 
his  porch. 

Ross  pleaded  guilty  to  marijuana  use 
in  a plea  bargain  in  which  prosecutors 
agreed  to  drop  allegations  that  he  was 
cultivating  the  plant.  A district  judge 
fined  the  former  chief  and  imposed  a 
suspeneded  90-day  jail  sentence. 

Ross,  38,  had  also  served  as  a police  of- 
ficer in  Gillette  and  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  sheriff  in  Campbell  County.  Wyo.,  in 
1978. 
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‘A  juror’s  application  for  a job  in  the  pros- 
ecutor’s office  [does]  not  violate  the  defen- 
dant’s right  to  due  process.  ’ 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Twice  each  year, 
usually  in  August 
and  January,  attor- 
neys. bar  associa- 
tion presidents,  poli- 
ticians and  judges 
converge  on  one  of 
the  larger  U.S.  cities 
for  the  American 
Bar  Association's 
convention  or  midyear  meeting.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  week-long  assem- 
blage is  marked  by  endless  meetings, 
symposiums  on  special  topics  and  in- 
tense policy-making  sessions  which 
touch  the  professional  lives  of  the 
500,000  practicing  attorneys  in  the 
United  States. 

The  gatherings  also  usually  feature 
several  keynote  addresses,  with  U.S. 
Cabinet  officials.  Presidential  candidates 
and  Chief  Justices  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries addressing  audiences  of  more  than  a 
thousand  lawyer/policy  makers. 

The  1982  midyear  meeting  of  the  ABA, 
held  in  Chicago,  continued  the  tradition 
of  having  a keynote  address  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  On  Sunday, 
January  24,  Chief  Justice  Burger  offered 
a 13-page  report  on  the  state  of  the 
judiciary,  the  theme  of  which  was  looking 
ahead  to  the  year  2000  to  prepare  the 
bench  and  bar  for  the  problems  of  the 
next  century. 

By  way  of  introduction,  the  Chief 
Justice  remarked: 

"The  obligation  of  our  profession  is,  or 
has  long  been  thought  to  be.  to  serve  as 
healers  of  human  conflicts.  To  fulfill  our 
traditional  obligation  means  that  we 
should  provide  mechanisms  that  can  pro- 
duce an  acceptable  result  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense and  with  a minimum  of  stress  on 
the  participants.  That  is  what  justice  is 
all  about.” 

Despite  the  Chief  Justice's  description 
of  the  legal  profession's  responsibility. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
known,  however,  has  led  IACP  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Norman  Darwick  to  call 
for  a thorough  study  of  the  problem. 

"If  legitimate  purposes  exist  for  their 
manufacture,  the  availability  of  this  am- 
munition ought  to  be  tightly  regulated.  If 
no  legitimate  purpose  exists,  their 
manufacture  and  availability  should  be 
prohibited,"  Darwick  said. 

Darwick  recommended  that  such  a 
study  be  undertaken  using  lACP’s  ex- 
isting staff.  Although  a spokesman  for 
the  organization  said  he  could  not 
estimate  how  much  such  a study  might 
cost,  the  IACP  executive  director  has 
said  that  the  study  could  be  completed 
with  "substantially  less  funding"  than 
what  is  proposed  in  the  legislation  spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Biaggi. 

Darwick  said  that  the  suggestion  of 
some  manufacturers  that  the  ammuni- 
tion’s packaging  be  labeled  "For  Police 
Use  Only"  is  a "ludicrous  ploy  to  gain 
market  acceptability”  since  no  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulation  is  currently  possi- 
ble. 

A spokesman  for  IACP  said  it  was  the 
group's  intention  to  propose  that  Rep. 
Biaggi  and  others  who  have  backed 
similar  legislation  come  up  with  the  fund- 


however,  the  path  of  justice  can  some- 
times be  a long  and  winding  one. 
Analyzed  below  is  one  case,  announced 
just  one  day  after  the  Chief  Justice's 
remarks,  which  made  its  way  down  that 
long  path. 

Right  to  Fair  Trial 

By  a vote  of  6-to-3,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  a juror's  application  for  a job  in 
the  prosecutor's  office,  and  the  failure  of 
the  prosecutor  to  disclose  the  application 
to  the  defense  counsel  alone,  did  not 
violate  the  defendant's  right  to  due  pro- 
cess. A violation  would  have  occurred, 
the  Court  held,  if  the  defense  counsel  had 
proved  at  a post-trial  hearing  that  the 
juror  in  question  was  actually  biased. 

The  present  case  originated  nearly  a 
decade  ago  when,  in  a New  York  State 
jury  trial,  the  defendant  was  tried  on  two 
counts  of  murder  and  one  count  of  at- 
tempted murder.  When  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  jury  was  unable  to  reach  a 
verdict  on  the  charges,  the  court  declared 
a mistrial. 

Two  years  later,  on  September  23, 
1974,  a second  jury  was  empaneled.  At 
the  second  trial,  which  ran  for  nine  weeks 
and  saw  44  witnesses  called  to  testify, 
the  jurors  found  the  defendant  guilty  on 
all  three  charged  felonies. 

Immediately  after  the  conviction  was 
announced,  the  defense  counsel  moved  to 
vacate  the  judgment  based  on  the  alleged 
bias  of  one  of  the  jurors.  According  to  the 
fact  pattern  outlined  in  the  current 
Supreme  Court  decision,  one  member  of 
the  jury  began  actively  to  pursue 
employment  in  the  office  of  the  District 
Attorney  who  was  prosecuting  the  case. 
One  of  the  Criminal  Court  officers  hand- 
delivered  the  juror's  job  application  to 
the  DA's  office.  Further,  during  the 
course  of  the  trial,  the  juror  met  with  the 
court  officer  and  the  jury  warden  to 
"determine  the  progress  of  the  applica- 
tion." 

Approximately  two  weeks  before  the 
trial  ended,  an  inquiry  to  the  DA's  office 


ing  for  such  a study.  The  spokesman  said 
he  could  not  estimate  at  this  point  what 
chances  for  passage  Rep.  Biaggi's 
legislation  might  have. 

Late  last  month,  however,  a plan  by 
one  gun-control  lobby  to  reach  a consen- 
sus with  the  National  Rifle  Association 
in  support  of  the  Biaggi  legislation  fell 
apart  when  the  NRA  rejected  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  Michael 
K.  Beard,  president  of  the  National  Coali- 
tion to  Ban  Handguns,  as  saying  “I  real- 
ly thought  that  this  was  one  time  when 
the  NCBH  and  the  NRA  would  agree  on 
something."  With  this  in  mind.  Beard 
wrote  to  Harlon  B.  Carter,  head  of  the 
NR  A , asking  for  the  gun  lobby 's  support. 

Beard’s  plan  unraveled  after  Wayne  La 
Pierre,  the  NRA's  director  of  governmen- 
tal affairs,  wrote  back  and  said  that  a ban 
on  the  cop-killer  ammunition  "would  un- 
doubtedly impact  on  bullets  used  by 
sportsmen." 

The  head  of  the  gun-control  coalition 
replied,  “I  am  astounded  that  the  NRA, 
which  claims  to  be  a friend  of  law  enforce 
ment  officers,  wants  to  stop  a bill  aimed 
at  saving  lives  of  those  who  protect  our 
own." 


on  the  status  of  the  application  resulted 
in  the  prosecutor's  office  becoming  aware 
that  the  applicant  was  a juror  in  an  on- 
going trial.  After  that  information 
passed  through  the  appropriate  chan- 
nels, the  two  assistant  district  attorneys 
actually  handling  the  case  were  informed 
that  one  of  the  jurors  had  applied  for 
employment  as  a DA's  investigator. 

After  learning  about  the  application 
and  reviewing  the  juror's  responses  to 
the  questions  presented  during  the  jury 
selection,  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
determined  that  there  was  no  need  to  in- 
form the  trial  judge  or  the  defense  at- 
torney. However,  the  two  ADA's  did  in- 
form the  hiring  section  of  the  District  At- 
torney's Office  not  to  contact  the  juror  or 
proceed  with  his  application  until  after 
the  trial  was  completed.  On  November 
21,  1974,  the  jury  returned  its  verdict. 

On  December  4,  the  District  Attorney 
himself  reviewed  the  juror's  job  applica- 
tion for  the  first  time.  Five  days  later, 
after  a thorough  investigation,  the 
District  Attorney  informed  the  trial 
judge  and  defense  counsel  of  the  applica- 
tion and  of  the  fact  that  the  assistant 
district  attorneys  assigned  to  the  case 
knew  of  the  application  before  the  trial 
ended. 

Receiving  this  information,  the 
defense  counsel  immediately  moved  to 
have  the  conviction  set  aside,  pursuant 
to  the  New  York  Criminal  Procedure  Law 
§330.30.  At  a hearing  on  the  motion,  held 
before  the  same  judge  who  presided  at 
the  trial,  the  two  prosecuting  attorneys 
explained  that  they  saw  nothing  im- 
proper about  the  juror  submitting  a job 
application.  After  reviewing  all  of  the 
evidence,  the  judge  ruled  that  while  the 
juror's  job  application  was  an  indiscre- 
tion, it  "in  no  way  reflected  a premature 
conclusion”  as  to  the  defendant's  guilt, 
“or  an  inability  to  consider  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence" of  the  defendant  "solely  on  the 
evidence.” 

Based  on  that  finding,  the  trial  judge 
refused  to  set  aside  the  conviction.  The 

Lines 
from 
the  front 

To  the  editor: 

I am  a disabled  police  officer  who  was 
forced  to  take  a disability  retirement. 
But  I am  still  trying  to  keep  my  law  en- 
forcement spirit  alive  and  promote  law 
enforcement  activities. 

I am  now  trying  to  assemble  a collec- 
tion of  law  enforcement  emblems, 
patches,  badges,  business  cards, 
memorabilia  for  potential  museum  and 
display. 

I would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
could  circulate  this  information  and  help 
me  to  reach  some  of  my  brother  law  en- 
forcment  officers  to  help  me  reach  this 
goal. 

MICHAEL  M.  WILLDERS  Jr. 

121  Nelson  Drive 
Williamsburg.  VA  23185 


appellate  division  of  the  New  York  court 
system  affirmed  the  conviction  without 
opinion,  while  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  state's  highest  court, 
refused  to  review  the  case. 

Four  years  later,  in  1978,  the  defendant 
brought  an  action  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  challenging  the  legality  of  his 
prison  confinement  stemming  from  the 
conviction  in  this  case.  The  defendant 
claimed  that  his  right  to  due  process 
Continued  on  Rage  13 
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Now  you  can  make  sure  you're  doing 
everything  you  can  to.help  build  a case 
lhal  will  stick  — no  matter  what  the 
crime  — without  the  procedural  over- 
sights that  so  often  jeopardize  an  inves- 
tigation later  on,  and  without  the  legal 
slip-ups  defense  lawyers  look  for.  In 
plain,  no-nonsense  English.  G8  highly 
trained  and  highly  experienced  inves- 
tigators spell  out  step  bv  step  exactly 
what  each  police  officer,  piivate  se- 
curity guard,  and  detective  must  know 
about  such  areas  as: 
k'  the  latest  legal  ins  and  outs  of 
stop  and  frisk,  arrest,  search  and 
seizure,  confessions,  lights  and 
waivers 

k*  police  at  the  crime  scene  — wlial 
to  look  for,  and  extensive  checklists 
for  questioning  witnesses,  victims, 
and  suspects 

the  latest  interrogation  and 
identification  techniques,  and 

how  to  find  and  use  informants 
i X preparing  for  court  and  how  to 
handle  even  the  toughest  cross 
examination 

k*  forensics,  surveillance,  business 
and  computer  crimes,  insur- 
ance fraud 

k*  and  more... much  more 

Plus  special  sections  on  terrorism, 
drug-smuggling,  sexual  assault,  traffick- 
ing in  stolen  goods,  extortion,  and 
others. 
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Bill  to  ban  ‘cop-killer’  ammo 
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A blast  from  the  distant  past: 

Modern  justice  meets  medieval  crime  in 


By  JERRY  ARMOR 

Lawrence  County,  Alabama,  has  never 
been  famous  for  many  things.  There  is  a 
National  Forest  in  one  comer  of  the  rural 
county,  and  Confederate  General  Joseph 
Wheeler's  stately  mansion  lies  a short 
distance  from  where  the  Tennessee  River 
forms  one  of  the  county's  boundaries. 
Aside  from  these  attractions,  the  county 
has  never  warranted  much  attention.  Its 
people  have  lived  simple,  peaceful  lives 
away  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Mus- 
cle Shoals  and  Huntsville,  where  many  of 
them  work. 

Recently,  however,  for  better  or  for 
worse  much  of  this  has  changed. 
Lawrence  County  now  has  — if  the  reader 
will  pardon  a pun  — a feather  in  its  cap. 

On  March  25,  1981,  Marita  McElwey 
and  her  sister  Robbie  Jean  McCorkle 
literally  tarred  and  feathered  Elizabeth 
Jamieson,  at  that  time  the  fiance  of  Mrs. 
McElwey's  ex-husband,  Dr.  John 
McElwey.  Thus  began  an  episode  that 
would  drag  on  for  nearly  a year  and  would 
attract  more  pads,  pencils  and  television 
cameras  than  this  area  had  ever  seen. 

Calling  herself  a "woman  scorned"  and 
maintaining  that  she  was  merely  stand- 
ing up  for  the  rights  of  "all  the  other 
women  out  there,"  Mrs.  McElwey's  ac- 
tions were  historically  consistent  with 
other  tarrings  and  featherings.  Defined 
as  the  pouring  of  molten  pitch  over  the 
body  and  covering  it  with  feathers,  tar- 
rings and  featherings  were  often  used 
against  those  who  had  violated  communi- 
ty standards  or  morals.  Although  noted 
as  far  back  as  the  12th  century,  they 
reached  their  peak  in  America  during  the 
late  1700's,  when  tensions  were  running 
high  between  the  Colonies  and  England. 
There  are  numerous  accounts  of  British 
sympathizers  suffering  through  this 
humiliating  physical  abuse. 

Reports  also  exist  of  tarrings  and 
featherings  occurring  during  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  1790's,  when  scores  of  Government 
agents  were  given  doses  of  the  hot,  li- 
quified punishment.  Tarrings  and 


I he  (inthor  is  director  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Program  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Huntsville 

LA  approves 
plan  to  fine 
false  alarmers 

The  Los  Angeles  City  council  recently 
approved  a proposal  to  levy  a fee  for  false 
burglar  alarms,  and  it  was  given  almost 
immediate  mayoral  approval  as  well. 

Such  alarms  are  estimated  to  account 
for  10  percent  of  all  requests  for  police 
service  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  new  ordinance  imposes  a S42.50 
fee  for  the  fifth  and  all  subsequent  false 
alarms  at  any  home  or  business  during  a 
one-year  period.  Fees  are  expected  to 
generate  approximately  S2.1  million  to 
S2.6  million  in  revenues  for  the  city  dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  ordinance  is  in  ef- 
fect. 

According  to  a recent  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  police  say  they  hope  the 
new  law  will  make  homeowners  and  mer- 
chants who  use  the  devices  more  aware  of 
the  problem  of  false  alarms  and  help  im- 
pel poorly-managed  alarm  companies 
either  to  improve  their  operations  or 
close  their  doors  for  good. 


featherings  were  also  a means  for 
Southerners  to  show  their  displeasure  of 
abolitionists  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Even 
in  the  20th  century,  a tarring-and- 
feathering  was  administered  to  a union 
leader  in  San  Diego  in  1912,  and  there 
were  threats  of  such  action  as  late  as  the 
1950's  in  Texas. 

In  Lawrence  County,  Alabama,  in 
1781,  however,  there  were  no  idle  threats 
involved,  but  rather  some  hastily-laid 
plans  and  action.  Mrs.  McElwey  was  hav- 
ing coffee  with  her  sister  the  morning  of 
the  incident  when  she  was  informed  by 
her  relative  of  the  plans  of  her  ex- 
husband  Dr.  John  McElwey  to  wed  the 
39-year-old  nurse  Elizabeth  Jamieson. 
Mrs.  McElwey  reportedly  became  very 
upset  at  the  news  of  the  impending  mar- 
riage. and  the  two  began  bandying  about 
possible  courses  of  action  against  the 
doctor’s  acquaintance  of  20  years.  Ap- 
parently a remark  made  in  jest  about  tar- 
ring and  feathering  eventually  grew  into 
fruition. 

"After  the  idea  came  to  me  what  had  to 
be  done,  that  was  it.  That  was  the  only 
thing,"  Mrs.  McElwey  would  later  tell 
the  jury. 

She  immediately  began  searching  the 
cabinets  in  her  sister's  home  until  she 
found  a suitable  substance  — emulsified 
asphalt  left  over  from  some  recent  con- 
struction at  the  McCorkle  home. 
Feathers  from  a cushion  completed  the 
list  of  ingredients,  along  with  a roll  of 
coins  to  be  used  as  a club,  scissors  for  cut- 
ting the  attractive  nurse's  shoulder- 
length  hair,  and,  according  to  the  victim, 
a shotgun. 

That  afternoon,  the  pair  went  to  Miss 
Jamieson's  mobile  home  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  small  community  of  Town  Creek. 
Miss  Jamieson  maintained  that  the 
sisters  then  forced  their  way  inside  at 
gunpoint,  but  they  counter  that  they 
were  invited  in  and  deny  the  presence  of  a 
gun.  Once  inside,  according  to  Miss 
Jamieson,  the  barrel  of  the  shotgun  was 
placed  in  her  mouth,  her  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  her  scalp  and  she  was  stripped  of 
her  blouse.  After  donning  a pair  of 
surgical  gloves,  Mrs.  McElwey  ad- 
ministered the  tar  with  one  hand  while 
holding  the  gun  in  place  with  the  other. 
At  one  point  Miss  Jamieson  attempted 
to  wrestle  the  gun  away  but  was  sub- 
dued. The  feathers  were  then  sprinkled 
over  her  head  and  the  upper  part  of  her 
body  and  patted  into  place. 

Having  finished  the  "beauty  treat- 
ment” as  Mrs.  McElwey  later  termed  it, 
the  diminutive  duo  forced  the  5T1"  vic- 
tim into  a station  wagon  and  gave  her  the 
choice  of  being  released  on  the  streets  of 
Town  Creek  or  at  a rural  garbage  dump. 
Miss  Jamieson  chose  the  latter  option, 
seeking  assistance  once  the  sisters  had 
sped  away.  Law  enforcement  authorities 
were  soon  notified  and  the  pair  was  ar- 
rested as  they  were  cleaning  up  from 
their  busy  day. 

Word  of  the  incident  began  to  spread 
and  soon  the  news  media  began  to  des- 
cend upon  the  county  seat  of  Moulton, 
where  the  two  were  detained  and  later 
tried.  Most  residents  were  stunned, 
dismayed,  and  probably  even  a little 
amused  at  the  event.  Sheriff  Grady  Rose 
was  quoted  by  the  Decatur  Daily  as  being 
"shocked  that  something  of  this  nature 
would  happen  in  Lawrence  County.  Most 
of  our  people  are  law-abiding  citizens." 

The  sheriff's  comments  are  worth 
noting  in  that  Lawrence  County  cannot 
claim  credit  for  producing  any  of  tne  ac- 
tors in  this  drama.  None  of  the  prin- 
cipals involved  are  natives  of  the  county; 
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The  victim,  Elizabeth  Jamieson,  as  she 
looked  shortly  after  the  tarring, 
in  fact,  all  of  those  involved  had  only 
recently  moved  there  from  Michigan  and 
Arizona  to  work  in  a Federally-funded 
health  care  project.  As  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Billy  C.  Burney  would  later 
describe  it  to  this  writer,  the  location  of 
the  caper  was  "geographic  trick  of  fate. 
Those  people  or  their  conduct  are  not 
representative  of  Lawrence  County." 

One  of  the  first  officials  forced  to  play 
with  the  hand  that  circumstance  had 
dealt  was  District  Attorney  Timothy  Lit- 
trell.  The  first  question  he  faced  was  ob- 
vious: what  is  the  proper  charge  against 
an  individual  who  had  just  tarred  and 
feathered  another  human  being?  There  is 
some  doubt  that  first-degree  tarring  and 
feathering  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
nine  criminal  codes  in  Alabama 's  history. 
Even  "flogging  while  masked,"  which 
had  been  aimed  at  Ku  Klux  Klan-related 
activity,  went  out  of  date  with  the  cur- 
rent codes  in  1975,  according  to  Littrell. 

The  decision  was  originally  made  to 
charge  Mrs.  McElwey  with  three  of- 
fenses — first-degree  burglary,  second- 
degree  kidnapping,  and  third-degree 
assault.  According  to  the  Alabama 
Criminal  Code,  the  key  elements  for  first- 
degree  burglary  are:  unlawful  entry;  in- 
tent to  commit  a crime  (in  this  case 
assault),  and  the  presence  of  a weapon  in 
effecting  entry,  during  the  crime,  or  in 
flight.  First-degree  kidnapping  consists 
of  abduction  with  the  use  of  deadly  force. 

The  Grand  Jury  ultimately  no-billed 
the  burglary  charge  and  returned  indict- 
ments for  kidnapping  and  assault.  As  the 
district  attorney  explained:  "Apparently 
the  Grand  Jury  felt  first-degree  burglary 
was  a bit  too  harsh  for  what  Mrs. 
McElwey  did.  As  a practical  matter  I did 
not  think  a jury  would  convict  her  of  a 
crime  that  carried  a minimum  of  ten 
years  (first-degree  burglary)  and  I had 
my  doubts  about  kidnapping  since  the 
situation  involved  kinfolks  and  the  proof 
of  the  weapon  was  just  Ms.  Jamieson's 
word  against  the  sisters'." 

In  proceeding  with  the  kidnapping 
charge,  the  physical  size  of  the  parties  in- 
volved was  emphasized  by  the  prosecu- 
tion in  proving  the  existence  of  a gun.  It 
did  not  seem  plausible,  they  argued,  that 
a 5T1",  170-pound  woman  would  allow 
herself  to  be  humiliated  by  one  stand- 
ing 5'4"  and  weighing  less  than  100 
pounds. 

The  prosecution  also  used  the  negative 
attention  drawn  to  Lawrence  County  to 
its  advantage,  with  Littrell  telling  jurors 
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that  Mrs.  McElwey  and  her  sister  had 
made  a "laughingstock  of  Lawrence 
County,"  and  warning  that  the  "eyes  of 
the  entire  country  are  on  this  courtroom 
and  this  jury."  Littrell  later  told  this 
writer  that  his  main  objective  in  this  tac- 
tic was  to  erase  the  idea  in  the  jurors' 
minds  that  the  whole  episode  was  merely 
"funny." 

The  defense,  headed  by  attorneys  W. 
H.  Rogers  and  Don  White,  never  denied 
the  tarring  and  feathering  of  Miss 
Jamieson,  although  Rogers  did  maintain 
that  it  was  linoleum  glue  and  not  tar  that 
had  been  applied  to  the  victim.  The  main 
thrust  of  the  defense,  however,  was  that 
Mrs.  McElwey  did  not  kidnap  or  assault 
the  victim  and  that  her  husband's  in- 
fidelity, divorce  action  and  impending 
marriage  had  caused  a mental  defect  that 
should  excuse  her  of  responsibility. 

White  also  threw  in  a touch  of  mother- 
hood and  apple  pie  in  his  closing  argu- 
ment. "There's  room  in  our  law  for  Mary 
(Mrs.  McElwey)  to  be  herself  — to  be  an 
American,"  he  suggested.  Stretching  the 
imagination  even  further,  he  asked  jurors 
to  remember  Mrs.  McElwey  the  next 
time  they  heard  the  national  anthem  or 
saw  the  American  flag  being  raised. 

The  nine-man,  three-woman  jury  found 
the  prosecution  to  be  more  convincing. 
On  September  23,  after  deliberating  for 
five  hours,  they  found  Mrs.  McElwey 
guilty  of  kidnapping. 

It  is  worth  noting  what  the  jurors  felt 
important  in  making  their  decision.  After 
both  sides  put  so  much  emphasis  on 
whether  or  not  a gun  was  present,  the 
jury  did  not  find  it  to  be  that  important. 
Jury  foreman  Jack  Spillers  later  told  this 
writer  that  the  presence  of  scissors, 
which  no  one  denied,  constituted  suffi- 
cient deadly  force  to  the  jury.  "Lots  of 
people  have  been  killed  with  scissors," 
Spillers  said. 

A female  juror's  opinion  also  helped 
the  others  get  a clearer  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, according  to  the  foreman.  "One  of 
the  women  said  she  wouldn  t go  out  in  the 
broad  open  daylight  without  a blouse 
unless  force  was  used." 

Spillers  said  the  claim  of  temporary  in- 
sanity did  not  add  up.  "All  they  (the 
defense)  showed  was  that  Mrs.  McElwey 
had  had  a hard  time  married  to  him  (Dr. 
McElwey);  they  didn't  show  anything  to 
prove  mental  deficiency.” 

To  the  jury's  credit,  the  prosecution's 
efforts  to  evoke  community  pride  did  not 
figure  in  their  decision.  Spillers  said  that 
had  the  jury  believed  Mrs.  McElwey  to 
be  innocent,  it  would  not  have  mattered 
to  them  what  others  thought  of  them  or 
their  community. 

On  October  26,  Judge  Burney  sen- 
tenced Mrs.  McElwey  to  two  years  in 
prison  and  scheduled  a probation  hearing 
for  December  14. 'At  that  hearing  her 
two-year  sentence  was  suspended  and 
she  was  placed  on  probation  for  three 
years.  I n subsequent  action  that  day,  the 
State  of  Alabama  dropped  the  assault 
charges  against  Mrs.  McElwey,  and  Mrs. 
McCorkle,  who  had  yet  to  be  tried,  plead- 
ed guilty  to  first-degree  criminal 
trespassing,  with  assault  and  kidnapp- 
ing charges  dropped.  After  sentencing 
Mrs.  McCorkle  to  one  year  in  jail  and  a 
$2,000  fine,  Burney  suspended  the  jail 
term  and  imposed  18  months  probation, 
with  the  fine  still  in  place. 

In  retrospect,  defense  attorney  Don 
White  told  this  writer  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  outcome.  "Marita  felt 
like  the  jury  was  prejudiced  against  her 
and  didn't  appreciate  her  justification, 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Forms  and  reforms: 


Management 

Continued  from  Page  1 
decision-making  processes. 

Crime  Reports  — The  crime  report  is 
one  of  the  primary  sources  of  information 
on  crimes  which  occur  in  any  police 
jurisdiction.  In  Stockton,  Calif.,  one  of 
the  first  undertakings  of  the  ICAP  pro- 
ject was  to  examine  the  crime  report, 
identify  the  users  of  information  col- 
lected in  such  reports,  and  the  utilization 
and  distribution  of  the  information 
within  the  police  department.  A "user 
group  committee  system"  was  used  in 
examining  the  crime  report  for  possible 
improvements.  Members  of  various 
parts  of  the  police  organizaiton  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee,  which  met  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  primary  task  of  the 
user  group  committee  was  to  examine  the 
crime  report  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
it  as  a data-gathering  instrument.  Crime 
reports  used  in  other  jurisdictions  pro- 
vided important  information  as  to  what 
other  departments  were  doing  to  stan- 
dardize the  information  collected  in 
crime  reports. 

After  three  months,  the  committee  put 
together  one  crime  report  form  which 
combined  several  forms  that  were 
previously  used  in  the  collection  of  crime 
information  within  the  police  depart- 
ment. This  simplified  the  reporting  pro- 
cess by  combining  various  forms  into  one 
easy-to-use  form.  The  new  form  con- 
tained "forced  choice"  boxes  which 
standardized  the  collection  of  certain 
types  of  crime  incident  information.  (A 
copy  of  the  crime  report  is  at  right.) 

Following  the  development  of  the  new 

r~  1 i 
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crime  report  form,  the  form  was  field- 
tested  for  several  months.  After  that 
time,  a crime  report  manual  was 
developed  for  field  officers  to  provide 
them  with  detailed  information  on  how  to 
fill  out  the  new  crime  report.  In  addition 
to  the  development  of  a crime  report 
manual,  extensive  training  was  also  pro- 
vided officers  in  a classroom  setting. 

From  the  time  the  project  began,  it 
took  nearly  a year  to  implement  the  new 
crime  report  within  the  police  depart- 
ment. However,  as  a result  of  the  exten- 
sive planning  and  development  pro- 
cesses, the  implementation  of  the  new 
crime  report  went  smoothly.  This  is  not 
always  the  case  where  change  involves 
something  like  a crime  report,  which  is 
used  on  a daily  basis  for  many  years.  Peo- 
ple become  accustomed  to  doing  things  a 
certain  way.  The  advent  of  sudden 
change  can  cause  resistance  within  the 
organization.  Through  using  the  ICAP 
process,  the  Stockton  department  found 
that  much  of  the  typical  organizational 
resistance  to  change  can  be  overcome 
with  great  success. 

Field  Interrogation  Cards  — A similar 
process  was  carried  out  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a field  interrogation  (FI)  card.  We 
have  found  over  the  years  that  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  FI's  can  be  most 
valuable  in  the  solution  of  crimes.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  crime  report,  though,  it 
was  necessary  to  standardize  the  type  of 
information  collected  in  FI’s  to  simplify 
the  process  by  which  information  is  col- 
lected, analyzed  and  disseminated  to 
users. 

The  FI  card  is  manufactured  on  three- 
part  NCR  paper.  A copy  of  the  FI  is  kept 
by  the  officer,  a copy  is  sent  to  the  In- 
vestigations Division,  and  the  hard  copy 
is  sent  to  the  Crime  Analysis  Section. 
The  hard  copy  has  holes  around  the  outer 
edge  which  correspond  with  numbers  on 
the  FI  card,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
use  the  FI  card  in  a keysort-type  system. 
For  small  to  medium-size  departments,  a 
keysort  FI  system  can  be  an  ideal  way  of 
utilizing  information  gathered  on  the 
cards.  For  larger  agencies,  it  is  possible 
to  start  with  a keysort  card  system  and 
graduate  very  easily  into  a computerized 
system.  Ths  information  on  the  FI  card  is 
organized  in  such  a manner  that  informa- 
tion can  be  converted  easily  into  the  com- 
puterized data  base. 

Dispatch  Information  — Whether  in- 
formation is  maintained  on  manually 
derived  dispatch  cards  or.  as  with 
Stockton,  via  a computerized  dispatch 
system,  the  information  gathered  from 
dispatch  data  can  be  valuable  in  the 
decision-making  process.  For  example, 
information  on  response  time,  service 
time  and  the  average  number  of  cars 
available  at  any  given  time  of  day  can  be 
most  valuable  in  allocating  resources 
within  a police  department. 

In  reviewing  available  information  on 
the  use  of  dispatch  data,  we  found  that 
most  police  departments  do  not  fully 
utilize  the  information  contained  in 
dispatch  cards  or  information  derived 
from  computer-aided  dispatch  systems. 
For  the  most  part,  police  departments 
are  divided  into  three  shifts,  each  shift 
covering  an  eight-hour  watch.  In  most 
cases,  the  shifts  are  divided  into  an  equal 
number  of  personnel  and  supervisors.  If 
we  study  the  distribution  of  workload 
over  a 24-hour  day,  however,  we  find  that 
the  workload  does  not  correspond  with 
the  allocation  of  manpower  resources 
over  three  watches.  As  a result  of  these 
findings,  many  ICAP  departments 
changed  their  manpower  allocations  to 
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coincide  with  the  frequency  of  calls  over  a 
24-hour  period.  In  addition,  some  depart- 
ments found  differences  during  certain 
days  of  the  week.  Reallocations  of  man- 
power were  made  on  the  basis  of  these 
and  other  identified  needs. 

This  represents  only  one  possible  use  of 
dispatch  information.  In  addition  to 
allocation  of  patrol  manpower  resources, 
it  is  also  possible  to  look  at  such  things  as 
the  structuring  of  beat  boundaries,  the 
allocation  of  investigative  and  other 
departmental  resources,  and  even  the 
allocation  of  personnel  resources  within 


the  communications  division. 

Managing  Criminal  Investigations 
(MCI)  — This  should  not  be  attempted 
until  all  of  the  above  information  bases 
have  been  fully  developed.  The  MCI  pro- 
cess is  essentially  a refinement  of  the 
whole  system  of  data  collection  from  the 
field  by  police  officers  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  crimes  by  the  Investigations  Divi- 
sion and  the  final  disposition  of  the  case. 
In  Stockton,  a fully  developed  MCI  pro- 
cess is  now  in  place,  involving  the  gather- 
ing of  information  by  patrol  officers  on 
the  newly  standardized  crime  report 
forms.  At  the  sume  time,  officers  in  the 
field  fill  out  Case  Management  Receipts 
(CM  R).  The  CM  R provides  the  victim  of  a 
crime  with  the  crime  report  within  the 
crime  reporting  system.  In  addition  to 
the  information  such  as  the  crime  report 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Neighborhood-style  policing 

An  interview  with  Commissioner  Joseph  Jordan  of  the  Bos 


LEN:  At  the  time  you  took  over  as  police  commissioner 
in  Boston  nearly  six  years  ago.  your  predecessor.  Robert 
di  Grazia,  issued  a report  just  before  he  left  charging 
that  the  department  was  rife  with  corruption  and  in- 
competence. Did  you  find  that  to  be  the  case  when  you 
took  over  the  helm,  or  was  that  just  a parting  shot  from 
di  Grnzia? 

JORDAN:  Well,  I believe  what  happened  was  that  there 
had  been  a study,  an  ongoing  study  of  what  went  on  in 
the  department  for  a period  of.  I think  it  went  on  as  long 
as  18  months,  by  what  they  called  the  special  in- 
vestigative unit.  And  then  that  investigation  was  dor- 
mant for  about  a year.  There  had  been  no  further  types 
of  investigations  done  and  then  suddenly  when  the  com- 
missioner was  leaving  he  put  that  all  together.  His  first 
reaction,  at  least  his  reaction  with  the  press  was.  it  was 
developed  as  a management  tool.  There  were  a lot  of 
theories,  a lot  of  hypotheses  that  would  lead  one  — you 
know,  if  certain  conditions  were  made,  then  you  might 
have  a problem.  But  that's  what  he  said,  what  he  in- 
dicated. that  it  was  a management  tool. 

LEN:  Did  you  find  any  of  those  problems  in  the  depart- 
ment when  you  took  over? 

JORDAN:  We  didn't  find  that.  We  found  that  there 
were  certain  districts  that  were  sort  of  the  center  of  the 
report  and  we  did  make  some  changes  there:  we  changed 
some  of  the  personnel. 

LEN:  Your  tenure  is  going  on  six  years  now,  a length  of 
time  that  defies  most  longevity  patterns  for  the  heads  of 
most  big-city  police  agencies.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
reason  you  have  lasted  this  long? 

JORDAN:  I d like  to  believe  that  I ve  made  a contribu- 
tion, that  I have  some  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
department,  and  am  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  that 
were  in  the  department,  and  since  then  have  tried  to 
select  a management  team  that  has  had  certain  exper- 
tise in  certain  areas  that  has  enabled  us  to  get  over  some 
of  our  most  difficult  times.  For  the  record.  I think  the 
Boston  Police  Department  went  through  its  most  dif- 
ficult time  during  school  busing;  no  other  city  in  the 
country  had  to  face  the  kinds  of  problems  that  we  faced. 

1 believe  we  came  out  of  that  as  a professional  depart- 
ment. We  did  our  jobs  and  did  it  well. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  the  police  commissioner  in  Boston 
needs  a political  base  of  his  or  her  own  in  order  to  sur- 
vive? 

JORDAN:  No.  1 don't  think  the  commissioner  needs  a 
political  base.  I think  he's  got  to  be  dedicated  and  he's 
got  to  believe  in  what  he's  doing  and  I think  the  rest  of  it 
will  follow  along. 


The  boss  in  Boston 
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LEN:  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  police  commissioner 
in  Boston  should  be  protected  from  politics? 

JORDAN:  Well,  I ve  always  believed  that  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  vote  for  the  mayor,  obviously  then  the 
mayor  should  have  the  right  to  select  his  department 
heads.  Because,  after  all,  he's  going  to  be  held  account- 
able in  the  next  election. 

LEN:  There's  been  constant  talk  of  layoffs  in  Boston, 
you've  had  to  lay  off  more  than  200  officers  in  the  last 
year  and  there  have  been  a number  of  station  closings  as 
well.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  strength  of  the  depart- 
ment is  right  now? 

JORDAN:  Right  now.  in  sworn  personnel  we're  about 
1,650.  We're  probably  around  700  civilians. 

LEN:  A while  back  in  the  state  legislature  there  was  a 
plan  that  would  have  allowed  you  to  hire  more  cops. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  the  status  of  that  is.  or  whether 
there  are  any  other  plans  to  hire  more  police? 
JORDAN:  That  was  a bill  that  was  up  in  the  state 
legislature  and  that  did  not  pass.  So  that  all  of  the 
legislation  that  was  up  in  the  legislature  did  not  pass. 
The  city  is  still  trying  to  acquire  additional  resources. 
You  know  that  city  of  Boston  has  no  power  to  levy  any 
taxes,  only  that  given  it  by  the  state.  So  they're  pretty 
restricted  in  areas  where  they  can  get  revenue.  And 
that's  the  mayor's  dilemma,  to  try  and  reach,  raise  addi- 
tional revenue. 

LEN:  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  effect  on  com- 
munities like  South  Boston  and  Brighton,  where  there 
have  been  stationhouse  closings? 

JORDAN:  Well,  when  you  come  down  to  it,  Boston  is  a 
city  of  neighborhoods.  We're  a city  of  traditions.  People 
who  live  in,  reside  in  certain  areas  expect  to  retain  those 
services  and  when  those  services  are  cut  they  get  upset. 
And  they  perceive  stationhouses  as  a measure  of  securi- 
ty. So  when  stationhouses  are  closed,  when  they  are 


part  in  determining  which  stations  stay  open  and  which 
don't? 

JORDAN:  No,  I don't  believe  that,  because  you've  got 
to  realize  that  when  you  are  down  on  resources  you've 
got  to  make  the  best  management  decision  possible. 
Y ou  can't  be  restricted  in  terms  of  a reduced  budget  and 
try  to  consider  some  of  the  political  ramifications. 
LEN:  Groups  such  as  the  one  in  East  Boston,  are  they 
basically  interested  in  short  term  goals  of  keeping  their 
station  open  or  do  they  also  work  toward  longer  term 
things  such  as  crime  prevention  and  neighborhood 
watch,  things  of  that  nature  ? 

JORDAN:  I think  the  difficulty  that  reporters  have  in 
understanding  what  goes  on  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  that 
basically  Boston  is  a city  of  neighborhoods.  People  have 
lived  in  the  same  locations  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion. So  when  they  see  any  changes  in  their  particular 
area,  whether  it  is  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  Hyde 
Park  or  Jamaica  Plain,  they  get  concerned  about  it 
because  it's  not  like  in  other  large  cities  where  some  of 
these  locations  are  fairly  transient  in  terms  of  people 
moving  in  and  moving  out. 

LEN:  Overall,  what  do  you  think  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  Proposition  2!/*  tax-cutting  measure  in  Massa- 
chusetts? In  terms  of  policing,  that  is. 

JORDAN:  I think  that  it  has  resulted  in  increased  pro- 
ductivity. I believe  that  2‘/s  has  made  an  impact  on  all 
city  departments  on  how  they  operate.  The  impact  on 
this  department  has  been  to  decrease  the  level  of  fund- 
ing and  still  provide  a level  of  public  service. 

LEN:  Would  you  say,  then,  that  the  impact  has  been  a 
favorable  one? 

JORDAN:  1 1 all  depends  on  what  side  of  the  fence  you  're 
on.  If  you're  talking  about  the  public  who  has  had  a 
reduced  tax  burden,  then  I’m  sure  the  public  ap- 
preciates that.  But  if  you're  talking  about  the  level  of 


4 People  who  live  in  certain  areas  expect  to  retain  services , 
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reduced  in  operation, they  perceive  this  as  a reduction  in 
security  that  they  care  about. 

LEN:  Do  you  as  commissioner  find  it  necessary  to  go  in 
to  these  communities  and  justify  these  closings. 
JORDAN:  Well,  I think  the  public  at  least  understood 
the  basic  problem.  It's  like  trying  to  build  a new  prison. 
Everybody  wants  it  but  noboby  wants  it  in  their 
backyard.  They  knew  that  the  police  department  was 
restricted  in  terms  of  funding.  So  there  certainly  had  to 
be  closings.  There  had  to  be  something  reduced  within 
our  organization.  It's  like  I said:  everybody  says  “Yeah, 
but  don't  close  my  precinct.  " Certainly  there  were 
things  that  had  to  be  done. 

LEN:  One  group,  known  as  the  East  Boston  Concerned 
Citizens  for  Public  Safety  was  widely  credited  with 
preventing  the  closing  of  one  such  station.  Is  that 
substation  still  open? 

JORDAN:  Yes  it  is. 

LEN:  What  is  the  effect  of  groups  like  that  on  decisions 
that  police  management  has  to  make? 

JORDAN:  Don't  forget  that  a police  department,  like 
any  other  department,  has  decisions  that  it  has  to  make 
based  on  its  budget.  When  the  city's  resources  are 
reduced  then  some  of  the  departments  have  to  face 
reductions  in  their  budgets.  Now  when  the  city  was 
forced  to  reduce  its  budgets  by  at  least  what  I said,  $20 
million,  we  certainly  couldn't  provide  the  kind  of  ser- 
vices that  we  were  providing  when  we  had  a $72  million 
budget.  The  only  problem  we  had  with  East  Boston  was 
that  East  Boston  was  a unique  location  in  that  terms  of 
access,  there's  a tunnel  there,  one  going  toward  it  and 
one  going  away  from  it  and  that  was  a concern  for  the 
mayor,  where  he  was  concerned  with,  you  know,  an 
emergency  run.  or  some  type  of  situation  where  that 
would  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  that  tunnel.  So  I think 
that  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  he  allowed  us  to 
reopen  that  station. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  political  considerations  play  a 


city  services  that  has  been  reduced,  sure  they’re  aware 
of  that;  that's  the  other  side. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  people  are  aware  that  2V4  has 
led  to  the  reduction  in  services?  Do  you  thing  that  that 
awareness  may  lead  to  some  call  for  reversing  some  of 
those  reductions. 

JORDAN:  I 've  just  been  reading  the  results  of  a survey 
that  was  taken  after  2 '/a  was  passed,  on  some  of  the  im- 
pacts. Don't  forget  that  while  it  had  a tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  police  department,  it  devastated  the  school 
department  in  many  ways.  They  really  felt  the  reduc- 
tion. Boston  does  not  have  control  over  the  reduction  of 
the  school  department.  So  I'm  sure  that  the  public  is 
aware  of  the  impact  that  2Vt  has  had  in  terms  of  there 
having  been  a reduction  in  services.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  survey  indicates  that  if  the  voters  had  another 
chance  they  probably  would  not  go  for  it. 

LEN:  Okay,  let's  talk  a little  bit  about  crime  in  Boston. 
Do  you  see  the  crime  problem  in  Boston  as  getting  bet- 
ter or  worse  from  your  vantage  point? 

JORDAN:  I don't  think  thatyou  can  classify  it  like  that, 
or  define  it  like  that.  I believe  that  like  all  cities,  violent 
crime  has  gone  up.  I believe  it  was  three  percent  in 
Boston  last  year.  But  we're  below  the  national  average 
in  terms  of  the  increase. 

LEN:  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
Massachusetts  gun  law  on  crime  in  your  city?  It's 
reported  to  be  one  of  the  toughest  gun  laws  in  the  coun- 
try. 

JORDAN:  I think  it's  good.  You  have  to  understand 
that  Massachusetts  always  had  a gun  law  and  there  was 
always  a severe  penalty.  The  new  law  made  that  man- 
datory and  anyone  that  violates  that  law  will  do  a one- 
year  jail  sentence.  I think  it's  been  helpful.  Some  of  our 
statistics  have  indicated  a decrease  in  the  use  of  hand- 
guns in  the  commissison  of  murders. 

LEN:  Is  it  difficult  to  enforce  a law  against  gun  owner- 
ship in  one  state  when  other  states  around  you  allow  the 
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purchase  and  ownership  of  guns? 

JORDAN:  I think  it’s  very  difficult.  We're  surrounded 
by  states  which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  no,  or  very 
limited  gun  laws.  So  it’s  not  unusual  for  a person  who 
lives  in  Massachusetts  who  wants  to  buy  a gun  to  go  to 
one  of  the  neighboring  states.  Its  not  difficult  for  them 
to  go  to  a neighboring  state  and  purchase  a firearm.  In 
some  states  it's  more  difficult  than  others:  for  example, 
in  some  you  just  have  to  show  a drivers  license. 

LEN:  So  it’s  difficult  to  answer  the  person  who  says  that 
the  only  people  who  give  up  their  guns  under  the  law  are 
the  persons  who  are  lawful  citizens  to  begin  with. 
JORDAN:  That's  true  and  I believe  there  ought  to  be 
some  sort  of  nationwide  registration  of  handguns,  for 
persons  who  want  to  carry  handguns. 

LEN:  Concerning  Federal  aid  for  local  law  enforcement, 
since  President  Reagan  has  announced  some  new  in- 
itiatives, do  you  see  increases  in  some  Federal 
assistance  for  fighting  organized  crime  and  narcotics 
trafficking? 

JORDAN:  What  I see  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  ef- 
fort made  by  the  United  States  Attorney  to  bring 
together  all  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  under  a new 
umbrella,  in  terms  of  determining  what  the  priorities 
should  be  and  what  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to 
assist  in  promoting  those  priorities.  We  had  a meeting 
here  on  March  1 with  the  United  States  Attorney  here  in 
Boston  and  he's  looking  to  get  all  of  the  Federal  and 
local  agencies  together  to  try  and  get  a task  force 
together  to  try  and  address  the  problems  and  try  and 
prioritize  those  problems  in  terms  of  providing  the 
kinds  of  assistance  the  Federal  government  can  provide. 
LEN:  But  if  you  were  to  rank  those  priorities  in  terms  of 
what  you  think  Boston  needs  help  with  at  the  Federal 
level,  what  would  be  at  the  top  of  your  list? 

JORDAN:  Narcotics  would  probably  be  at  the  top  of  my 
list,  then  organized  crime.  I don't  know  about  the 
others.  . . I don't  know  how  the  Federal  Government 
could  assist  us  on  street  crime  in  terms  of  robberies, 
burglaries.  . . There's  some  indication  that  people  who 
are  involved  in  organized  crime  are  involved  with  a cer- 
tain amount  of  our  street  crime.  So  if  we  could  develop  a 
more  cohesive  and  effective  method  of  controlling  nar- 
cotics and  organized  crime,  that  may  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  level  of  street  crime  as  well. 

LEN:  Overall,  though,  from  the  local  level,  do  you  see 
the  Federal  Government  providing  more  local  aid  for 
law  enforcement? 

JORDAN:  I believe  this  Administration  will  be  pro- 
viding more  local  aid  but  it’s  not  going  to  be  in  the  form 
of  providing  any  more  money.  It's  going  to  be  in  the 
form  of  their  resources,  the  utilization  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  more  assistance  to  state  and  local  agen- 
cies in  fighting  crime.  But  I don't  think  that  there's  go- 
ing to  be  any  financial  increase,  no. 

LEN:  You  referred  earlier  to  the  busing  and  racial 
disputes  Boston  has  seen.  Has  your  department  learned 
lessons  from  those  disputes  about  how  to  deal  with 
those  kinds  of  racial  encounters? 

JORDAN:  I would  certainly  hope  so.  As  I said  earlier,  I 
think  that  this  department  was  faced  with  a situation 
where  we  had  no  parallel  to  any  department  in  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  how  to  deal  with  it.  I think 
that  we  have  developed  some  expertise  in  learning  how 
to  deal  with  racial  issues  and  as  a result  we  have  been 
able  to  at  least  restore  some  of  the  credibility  that  we 
had  in  some  of  our  minority  areas. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  expectations  on  the  part  of  your 
department  that  similar  racial  confrontations  may  hap- 
pen again  in  the  future?  Are  you  making  any  contingen- 
cy plans  in  case  any  such  encounters  do  happen? 
JORDAN:  We  always  should  be  prepared  for  the  unex- 
pected. We  have  developed  our  own  community 
disorder  units  that  are  operating  24  hours  a day,  seven 
days  a week,  where  they  will  report  any  kind  of  a racial 
incident  and  try  to  resolve  it.  We  have  follow-up  in- 
vestigations by  prosecutions  indicating  that  we  are 
learning  to  make  sure  that  the  leadership  is  involved. 
LEN:  Do  you  think  that  the  racial  composition  of  your 
own  department  affects  your  department's  ability  to 
deal  with  racially  polarizing  situations? 

JORDAN:  I think  that  we  have  a substantial  number  of 


minority  officers  and  I think  that  in  patrolling  minority 
neighborhoods,  that  helps  a bit. 

LEN:  How  effective  do  you  thingyou’ve  been  in  increas- 
ing the  ranks  of  minorities,  both  at  the  line  officer  level 
and  in  upper  management  as  well? 

JORDAN:  I think  the  mayor  has  indicated  that  he  has 
provided  additional  resources,  in  terms  of  hiring  of 
minorities.  We've  gone  from  about  two  percent  in 
minorities  up  to  about  11.6  percent  and  we've  main- 
tained that  level  even  during  the  layoffs.  The  fire  depart- 
ment is  the  same  case.  In  fact,  I think  they've  increased 
their  level  of  minority  hiring.  So  I think  the  city  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  hiring  of  more  minorities. 

LEN:  And  what  about  their  advancement  in  terms  of  up- 
per management? 

JORDAN:  We  have  two  minority  members  in  our  upper 
management,  including  one  deputy  superintendent. 
One  problem  in  terms  of  promotion  is  that  we  are  still 
governed  by  civil  service  requirements,  so  that  system 
is  still  in  rule  now  and  we  still  go  by  it. 

LEN:  There  was  a report  a while  ago  that  the  mayor  had 
a special  assistant  for  public  safety  and  there  was  some 
question  about  whether  that  office  was  detracting 
fromyour  own  authority.  Is  that  office  still  in  existence, 
and  what's  your  feeling  about  it 

JORDAN:  No,  that  office  is  no  longer  in  existence;  it 
was  abolished  a couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  person  who  ran 
it,  who  was  in  charge  of  it,  was  a person  by  the  name  of 
Stephen  Dunleavy.  He  had  worked  with  us  for  a period 
of  time  and  I think  he  was  a very  talented  individual  and 
he  helped  us  in  certain  areas. 

LEN:  If  he  assisted  the  department  in  certain  areas, 
why  was  the  office  eliminated? 

JORDAN:  It  wasn't  eliminated;  he  was  assigned  some 
new  responsibilities.  He  was  in  the  area  of  public  safety, 
he's  now  in  the  area  of  trying  to  produce  additional 
financial  resources  for  the  city. 

LEN:  You've  been  commissioner  now  in  Boston  for 
almost  six  years.  Since  you've  come  up  through  the 
ranks,  do  you  think  that  your  view  of  the  department 
has  changed  since  becoming  commissioner? 

JORDAN:  I think  your  priorities  change.  I think  when 
you  come  through  the  ranks  you  are  given  a limited 
responsibility  and  a limited  environment  where  you 
carry  out  that  responsibility.  I believe  that  when  you 


there  was  only  one  given  area  in  Charlestown  where  we 
did  develop  problems.  So  it  was  a fairly  simple  area 
where  you  could  provide  the  kind  of  team  policing  that 
was  needed. 

LEN:  Let's  talk  a little  bit  about  Boston's  computer- 
aided  dispatch  program.  When  It  was  started,  it  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  programs  in 
the  country.  Have  there  been  any  improvements  made 
in  that  system? 

JORDAN:  We've  changed  some  of  the  equipment  up 
there,  sure,  since  the  program  began,  I believe  in  1974; 
we've  modified  it  to  some  extent.  It  all  goes  toward  im- 
proving the  system,  getting  the  calls  taken  faster  and 
getting  the  cars  out  faster. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  this  has  helped  you  in  terms  of 
getting  higher  arrests  rates  and  a more  efficient  depart- 
ment? 

JORDAN:  Well,  it's  certainly  more  reassuring  to  the 
public  to  know  that  they  can  call  91 1 and  know  that  they 
can  be  assured  of  the  quickest  response. 

LEN:  What  do  you  see  the  future  of  the  Boston  Police 
Department  looking  like?  Do  you  see  the  department 
growing  in  any  particular  direction,  or  do  you  expect 
there  to  be  any  changes  as  far  as  the  next  couple  of  years 
are  concerned? 

JORDAN:  I believe  that  we  are  in  the  same  boat  as  a lot 
of  departments  in  the  Northeast.  They  all  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  limited  resources  as  we  enter  the  next  few 
years.  We  re  still  going  to  be  faced  with  the  effect  of  Pro- 
position 2‘/j  here  in  Boston.  I believe  that  hopefully  it's 


‘We  have  developed  some  expertise  in  how  to  deal  with 
racial  issues  and  as  a result  we  have  been  able  to  restore 
some  of  the  credibility  we  had  in  minority  areas.  ’ 


get  up  to  be  commissioner  your  priorities  change 
because  you  have  to  coordinate  all  of  the  departments. 
LEN:  Would  you  like  to  see  yourself  appointed  to 
another  term? 

JORDAN:  I 'd  like  to  stay  as  long  as  I 'm  making  a con- 
tribution and  I feel  I'm  being  effective. 

LEN:  Has  there  been  any  talk  between  the  mayor  and 
yourself  as  far  as  the  future  is  concerned. 

JORDAN:  No,  there  has  not. 

LEN:  Does  your  contract  protect  you  from,  let's  say 
gratuitous  firings  or  political  firing? 

JORDAN:  Let  me  answer  you  this  way.  I said  earlier  I 
think  that  the  mayor  should  have  the  ability  to  appoint 
who  he  wants  to.  I certainly  feel  that  that  should  go  with 
the  job. 

LEN:  In  1977  in  the  Charlestown  section  of  the  city,  you 
started  a program  of  team  policing.  Can  you  tell  us 
whether  you  thought  that  program  was  effective  and 
whether  it  is  still  in  effect? 

JORDAN:  Charlestown  was  a very  good  area  and  we 
were  very  successful  in  Charlestown.  But  as  we  got  in  to 
some  of  the  reduction  in  personnel,  we  had  to  reduce  the 
efforts  of  team  policing  in  Charlestown.  But  we  have 
picked  it  up  in  the  public  housing  area.  There  are  several 
projects  in  the  city  where  we  have  maintained  the  team 
policing  effort.  It's  usually  funded  by  HUD. 

LEN:  How  do  the  residents  respond  to  the  team  policing 
concept? 

JORDAN:  Well,  we  think  they  responded  very  well  to  it. 
Don't  forget.  Charlestown  was  only  a mile  square  and 


going  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  personnel,  so 
that  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with  the  level  of  policing 
that  we  are  going  to  provide.  But  it's  going  to  be 
something  that  departments  are  going  to  have  to  work 
at,  and  work  hard  and  diligently  to  provide  that  level  of 
services  with  the  limited  resources  that  we're  going  to 
have. 

LEN:  Are  you  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  police 
battle  against  crime  in  Boston? 

JORDAN:  I think  so,  provided  that  the  public  is  aware 
of  the  limited  amount  of  resources  we  have  to  start  out 
with.  But  I think  they  have  been  aware  of  that  in  the 
past  and  I think  they  will  be  in  the  future. 


What’s  On  Your  Mind? 

Law  Enforcement  News  welcomes 
feedback  from  its  readers.  If  you  'ue 
got  a point  to  raise  on  one  of  the  burn- 
ing issues  of  the  day  in  policing,  put  it 
on  paper  and  send  it  to:  The  Editor, 
Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We 
reserve  to  edit  all  submissions  to  meet 
space  considerations. 
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Harvesting  the  fruits  of  a management  data  base 


Continued  from  Page  7 
number,  the  CMR  also  provides  informa- 
tion to  victims  of  violent  crime  as  re- 
quired by  state  law.  (In  California,  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime  can  be  compensated 
for  injuries  or  losses  incurred  as  a result 
of  having  been  victimized.) 

The  field  officer  also  fills  out  the 
solvability  factors  as  he  views  them  at 
the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  officer  in- 
dicates whether  the  report  should  go  to 
Crime  Analysis  for  inclusion  into  crime 
analysis  files,  to  patrol  for  further  follow- 
up by  patrol  officers  or  to  the  Investiga- 
tions Division  for  follow-up  by  detec- 
tives. The  CMR  form  is  used  as  a routing 
slip  throughout  the  crime-reporting 
system. 

Prior  to  distribution  of  the  reports,  the 
CMR  forms  and  the  crime  reports  are 
reviewed  by  field  sergeants,  providing  a 
first  level  of  quality  control  within  the 
crime-reporting  system.  The  reports  are 
then  turned  into  the  Records  Division, 
which  distributes  them  to  the  other  divi- 
sions within  the  police  department.  In- 
cluded within  this  distribution  process  is 
the  Report  Screening  Unit,  which 
receives  all  the  crime  reports  completed 
by  patrol  officers  in  the  field.  One  of  the 
tasks  of  the  Report  Screening  Unit  is  to 
review  the  reports  and  CMR's  completed 
in  the  field.  The  Report  Screening  Unit 
acts  as  a second  level  of  quality  control 
within  the  crime  reporting  system. 

In  addition  to  providing  quality  con- 
trol in  the  reporting  process,  the  Report 
Screening  Unit  also  distributes  and 
manages  cases  for  patrol  follow-up.  As  a 
result,  the  Unit  works  closely  with  the  In- 


vestigations Division  in  the  handling  of 
cases  being  actively  investigated.  Often, 
the  Investigations  Division  will  send 
cases  back  to  the  Report  Screening  Unit 
for  further  follow-up  by  patrol  personnel. 
Conversely,  once  patrol  officers  have 
completed  additional  follow-up,  the  cases 
being  investigated  by  patrol  may  be 
reclassified  and  sent  to  Crime  Analysis  or 
t< • Investigations  for  securing  a com- 
plaint. 

Crime  Analysis  plays  an  important 
coordinating  role  within  the  entire  crime- 
reporting system.  The  investigative 
units  within  the  police  department 
receive  crime  reports  on  a daily  basis. 
However,  because  various  investigators 
work  different  cases  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  them 
to  correlate  one  case  with  another.  It  is 
the  job  of  Crime  Analysis  to  discover 
crime  series  and  persons  that  may  be 
responsible  for  more  than  one  particular 
crime.  Therefore,  there  is  an  important 
coordination  role  between  Crime 
Analysis  and  investigative  units  in  the 
field  in  the  crime-reporting  system. 

The  Crime  Analysis  Unit  also  guides 
the  efforts  of  the  police  department's 
Tactical  Unit,  which  works  on  various 
crime  problems  and  crime  series 
discovered  through  Crime  Analysis.  As  a 
result,  Crime  Analysis  also  plays  an  im- 
portant operational  role  within  the  police 
department  through  information 
gathered  in  the  crime-reporting  process. 

Data  Base  Management  and  Outputs 

As  mentioned  previously,  most  police 
departments  already  collect  the  data 
needed  to  establish  a data  base  for  a 
management  information  system.  In 
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most  cases,  such  information  needs  to  be 
refined,  standardized  and  systematized. 
However,  once  the  system  is  developed, 
the  data  from  various  sources  can  be  cap- 
tured for  use  in  operational  and  ad- 
ministrative decision-making.  In 
Stockton,  current  plans  call  for  the  con- 
version of  the  current  manual  crime 
analysis  system  into  a computerized  data 
base  which  can  be  accessed  via  terminals. 
Also,  extensive  use  is  made  of  the  data 
now  stored  in  various  data  bases.  As  ex- 
plained earlier,  many  management  deci- 
sions can  be  made  based  upon  informa- 
tion contained  in  such  things  as  crime 
reports,  FI  cards  or  dispatch  informa- 
tion. 

In  Stockton,  data  from  these  various 
sources  are  run  through  the  Stockton 
Police  Management  Information  System 
(SPMIS).  The  SPMIS  provides  routine 
reports  which  give  police  managers  a 
readily  available  source  of  information  on 
all  aspects  of  police  activities.  The  key  to 
success  of  a management  information 
system  is  the  outputs  provided  by  its 
users.  Outputs  on  crimes,  arrests  and 
calls  for  services  can  be  provided  on  a 
regular  basis.  We  explained  above  some 
of  the  operational  uses  for  information 
collected  from  various  data  base  sources. 
Information  produced  from  various  data 
bases  can  also  be  used  for  such  manage- 
ment decisions  as  allocating  manpower, 
developing  patrol  strategies  or  preparing 
the  departmental  budget.  Through  such 
informational  sources,  department  deci- 
sion makers  are  provided  with  various 
alternatives  developed  from  "hard 
facts." 

The  use  of  information  systems  is 
becoming  more  widespread  within  police 
departments  as  police  managers  have 
begun  to  realize  the  importance  of  utiliz- 
ing information  bases  in  making  deci- 
sions. The  types  of  decisions  are  many 
and  varied  and  range  from  designing 


beat  configurations  to  equalizing  work 
load  within  the  city  to  providing  essen- 
tial information  needed  to  allocate  patrol 
manpower  to  best  fit  the  workload 
demands  of  the  community.  One  of  the 
prime  uses  in  the  future  will  be  to  monitor 
the  impact  of  various  police  programs 
within  the  community.  This  will  be  done 
by  comparing  current  outputs  with 
baseline  data  of  previous  months  and 
years.  The  analysis  of  changes  noted  will 
enable  police  administrators  to  see  the  ef- 
fect of  programs  they  implement. 

• 

The  development  of  a comprehensive 
data  base  in  a police  department  can  be  a 
real  asset  to  departmental  ad- 
ministrators. The  management  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  system  can  be  used 
on  a daily  basis  for  operational  and  plan- 
ning purposes.  More  and  more  reliance  is 
being  placed  on  such  data  bases  on  mak- 
ing decisions  based  on  real  information 
rather  than  upon  intuition  or  guess.  The 
essence  of  ICAP  is  a process  which  in- 
volves the  use  of  information  for  decision 
making,  evaluation  and  operational  plan- 
ning. 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  such  informa- 
tion result  in  better  decisions  on  current 
issues,  but  managers  can  also  begin  to 
use  such  information  to  plan  for  the 
future.  Crime  trends  and  changes  in 
workload  distribution  need  to  be 
monitored  to  determine  future  man- 
power and  equipment  needs  of  a police 
department.  In  addition  the  information 
can  point  out  the  need  for  such  things  as  a 
new  crime  prevention  program  or  a 
renewed  effort  in  an  existing  program 
area. 

New  uses  for  such  information  can  be 
discovered  every  day.  In  Stockton  as  in 
other  cities,  ICAP  puts  this  information 
to  good  use  in  making  important  deci- 
sions in  every  aspect  of  the  police  opera- 
tion. 


Under  the  gun,  OJJDP  hopes  for 
state  pick-up  of  program  efforts 


'Continued  from  Page  1 
and  with  the  college  of  District  At- 
torneys. Plans  are  being  made  to  include 
specialized  juvenile  courses  in  these 
training  programs. 

The  three  major  programs  in  OJJDP's 
special  emphasis  project  are  all  in  their 
final  year  of  funding.  "We'll  fund  most  of 
them,  but  not  all,"  Lauer  said. 

Lauer  said  that  what  happens  to  the 
agency  if  the  legislature  votes  to  abolish 
it  depends  "on  how  many  people  are  left 
here  to  administer  it. 

"If  there  are  not  enough  people  left 
here  to  administer  it,  I think  the  govern- 
ment will  simply  terminate  them."  Cur- 
rently there  are  approximately  60  full- 
and  part-time  staff  at  OJJDP. 

Agency  officials  say  the  reason  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  not  seen  fit 
to  fund  the  program  is  the  same  this  year 
as  it  was  last  year:  tightening  the  Federal 
budgetary  belt,  plus  the  belief  that  such 
programs  are  better  handled  by  the 
states  and  localities.  But  while  other  pro- 
grams that  are  being  dismantled  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  offered  to 
the  states  are  getting  funding  options  in 
the  form  of  non-specific  grant  funding,  no 
such  money  is  currently  being  proposed 
for  a dismantled  OJJDP. 

Officals  also  say  it  is  a program-by- 
program, state-by-state  process  to  see 


which  projects  will  have  any  chance  of 
surviving  and  to  what  extent,  in  the 
event  the  agency  is  gutted. 

Lauer  said  that  deinstitutionalization 
programs  stand  a good  chance  of  being 
picked  up  by  state  agencies.  "They  may 
not  make  further  progress  but  they  will 
pick  them  up.  because  in  most  states, 
they  involve  changes  in  the  law,  changes 
in  practices  at  the  court  level  and  some 
type  of  Supreme  Court  decision.  So 
deinstitutionalization  would  be  picked 
up  or  maintained  at  least,  and  also 
because  it's  cost-effective.  It's  cheaper 
than  keeping  a status  offender  or  non- 
offender in  an  institution." 

He  was  also  optimistic  about  programs 
dealing  with  Serious  or  violent  offenders. 

Other  programs  are  less  certain.  For 
the  programs  dealing  with  the  separation 
of  juvenile  from  adults,  Lauer  said  the 
programs  cost  more  than  deinstitu- 
tionalization and  are  affected  widely  by 
changes  in  state  laws.  Jail  removal  pro- 
grams were  only  getting  started,  with  the 
exception  of  approximately  10-12  states 
which  had  effective  programs  already 
under  way. 

Lauer  was  equally  pessimistic  about 
the  future  of  prevention  and  youth  ad- 
vocacy programs,  stating  that  generally 
he  felt  neither  had  strong  enough  consti- 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Real  life  meets  reel  life. 


Ex-cop  goes  behind  the  camera  with  new  TV  series 


By  EDWARD  DIAMOND 

A motley  assortment  of  film  produc- 
tion personnel  gathered  recently  on  the 
roof  of  New  York's  Municipal  Building, 
with  cameramen,  technicians,  actors, 
grips  and  a director  all  focusing  their  at- 
tention on  the  edge  of  the  building,  where 
a hapless  youth  was  trying  not  to  be 
coaxed  out  of  jumping. 

Standing  to  one  side  and  watching  all 
of  this  controlled  mayhem  was  the  one 
person  the  entire  crew  of  the  show 
believes  is  necessary  to  make  the  show 
work.  The  show  is  "Baker's  Dozen,"  a 
forthcoming  television  series  concerning 
the  exploits  of  a New  York  City  Police 
Department  undercover  unit,  which 
debuts  on  CBS  in  March.  The  man  watch- 
ing all  of  the  action  is  ex-New  York  City 
cop  Sonny  Grosso,  a man  with  a lot  of 
hyphens  after  his  name,  including 

policeman- turned -novelist- turned - 
screenwriter-turned-TV  and  film  pro- 
ducer. 

Grosso  has  the  insights  into  police  life 
that  the  series  needs  in  order  to  make  it 
believable.  Although  the  show  is  billed  as 
a half-hour  situation  comedy,  realism 
counts,  as  Grosso  and  the  actors  know. 
Ron  Silver,  who  plays  the  bearded 
plainclothes  detective  Mike  Locasale  — 
and  who  bears  a striking  physical 


Joseph  Wombaugh 
novelist/screenwriter  Wambaugh  is 
one  of  eleven  present  or  former  law 
enforcement  officers  being  con- 
sidered for  the  police  chief's  job  in 
Houston. 

Wambaugh,  who  spent  14  years 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment, reportedly  said  that  "After 
having  read  Thomas  Thompson's 
(book)  'Blood  and  Money'  I've  learn- 
ed that  in  Houston  one  either  gets 
murdered  or  gets  rich.  1 ‘ve  been  so 
bored  lately  I'm  ready  for  either. 
Therefore  I enthusiastically  accept. 
Have  gun,  will  travel." 

Wambaugh,  45.  resigned  from  the 
LA  force  in  1 974  in  order  to  work  full- 
time on  his  novels,  which  have  in- 
cluded "The  Blue  Knight,"  "The 
New  Centurions,"  "The  Onion 
Field"  and  "The  Choirboys." 


Wambaugh  eyes 
Houston's  top  spot 


Another  cop-turned-novelist  — 
Joseph  Wambaugh  of  Los  Angeles 
— said  recently  that  he  wouldn't 
| mind  getting  back  into  the  thick  of 
I everyday  policing.  According  to  the 
I New  York  Times,  the  recently- 
; installed  mayor  of  Houston.  Kathy 
Whitmire,  has  confirmed  that 


resemblance  to  a younger  Sonny  Grosso 
— is  particularly  aware  of  this.  It  is 
Grosso-as-cop  that  Silver  is  attempting 
to  portray. 

"Silver  is  me,"  Grosso  says  to  an 
observer  as  the  day’s  location  shooting 
continues.  "I  see  me  in  him  a lot  up  there. 
And  he  sees  me." 

Silver,  who  is  attempting  to  talk  the 
youth  off  the  ledge  in  the  scene  being 
filmed,  rushes  over  to  Grosso  after  one  of 
what  appears  to  be  a series  of  endless 
takes  and  says,  "Tell  me.  Sonny,  I’ve  got 
to  know.  The  book  tells  you,  'Don't  get  in- 
volved?’ or  ‘Get  involved?'  I need  to 
know." 

Grosso  says,  “The  ‘book’  says  don't 
get  involved.  It's  very  clear.  There's  no 
either/or.  In  this  situation  there's  a line 
and  you  don't  go  over  it." 

"Okay,"  Silver  says,  nodding  his  ap- 
proval. "Now  I understand." 

Silver  needs  to  know  this  because  it  is 
this  axiom  of  police  life  he  is  deliberately 
violating  on-screen.  As  Mike  Locasale, 
Silver  will  get  emotionally  involved  in  an 
effort  to  save  theyoung  man  on  the  ledge. 

Grosso  explains  later  that  each  show  in 
the  series  is  designed  to  offer  some  point 
of  view,  whether  it  is  violating  a rule  of 
the  policeman's  bible  to  save  a life,  as  in 
this  episode,  or  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
revolving  nature  of  much  of  criminal 
justice,  as  is  the  case  with  the  premiere 
episode  in  the  series. 

For  Sonny  Grosso,  this  television 
series  is  only  the  latest  vehicle  to  a ttempt 
to  relate  some  of  the  truths  learned  in  an 
earlier  life  that  began  as  a street  cop  in 
New  York  City's  25th  precinct.  Along 
with  Det.  Eddie  Egan,  he  was  responsible 
for  breaking  what  became  known  as  the 
"French  Connection"  heroin  case.  When 
Robin  Moore  began  writing  about  the 
case,  Grosso  was  one  of  the  first  people  he 
called.  Likewise  with  William  Friedkin. 
who  directed  the  film  "The  French  Con- 
nection." Grosso  also  acted  in  the  award- 
winning film,  and  began  his  next  profes- 
sional ‘life,'  a career  that  also  saw  him 
serve  as  consultant  to  the  movie  "The 
Godfather,"  write  a story  for  the  film, 
"The  Seven-Ups"  and  other  films.  Along 
with  his  friend  Larry  Jacobson.  Grosso 
now  has  his  own  film  production  com- 
pany. which  is  responsible  for  turning 
out  films  and  television  series,  including 
"Baker's  Dozen.” 

When  asked  if  he  misses  the  action  of 
being  a cop,  Grosso  nods  affirmatively. 
But  he  notes  parallels  between  being  a 
police  officer  and  being  involved  in  film 
production. 

"You  could  make  at  least  20  good 
analogies  between  being  a cop  and  being 
involved  in  a movie,"  Grosso  says  as  he 
watches  the  day's  shooting  continue, 
scene  after  scene,  hour  after  hour. 
"Everyone  thinks  those  are  the  two  most 
glamorous  professions.  Really,  you  get  to 
stand  around  a lot  for  both." 

So  why  did  he  give  up  the  world  of 
policing?  Clues  abound  in  his  work:  his 
are  stories  about  square  pegs  trying  to  fit 
into  round  holes.  One  senses  that  Grosso 
saw  too  much  during  his  life  as  a police  of- 
ficer, saw  too  much  that  he  wanted  to  tell 
someone  about,  but  knew  that  the  con- 
ventions of  being  a police  officer  would 
never  allow  it  — while  still  a cop,  that  is. 

Grosso  turned  to  fiction.  In  "Point 
Blank,"  a novel  he  co-authored  with 
Philip  Rosenberg,  Grosso  writes  that  the 
book  is  true.  “Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  give  an  accurate  and  fair  presentation 
of  the  facts,"  he  notes  in  a preface.  "We 
have  chosen  to  present  the  story  in  the 
form  of  a novel  because  it  seemed  the 


Conferring  first  with  prod ucer/ex -cop  Sonny  Grosso  (top),  actor  Ron  Silver,  as  Officer 
Mike  Locasale.  goes  into  action  high  above  the  New  York  streets  to  talk  n would-be 
jumper  down  from  his  perch. 


most  intelligible  way  to  tell  so  complex  a 
tale  of  intrigue  and  double-dealing.  But  it 
is  not  a work  of  fiction."  It  is  a book  rife 
with  tales  of  corruption,  departmental 
buck-passing  and  death. 

To  a lesser  extent,  that  world  also  in- 
fects the  "Baker's  Dozen"  television 
series  Grosso  is  involved  in.  That,  plus 
street  scenes  shot  on  location  in  New 
York,  help  give  the  show  a grimy  edge 
not  often  captured  in  so-called  "NYPD- 
based"  television  fare. 

If  the  show  is  notable  because  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Sonny  Grosso,  it  is  also 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  women  are 
seen  as  more  than  mere  window-dressing 
in  the  series.  "Baker"  in  "Baker’s 
Dozen"  is  Capt.  Florence  Baker,  whose 
toughened  approach  might  make  her  ap- 
pear the  female  equivalent  of  television's 
Lieut.  Theo  Kojak.  The  other  lead  is 
Locasale's  romantic  interest,  police- 
woman Terry  Munson,  played  by  Cindy 
Weintraub.  Doris  Belack,  who  plays 
Capt.  Baker,  notes  that  she  was 
somewhat  at  a loss  when  looking  for  role 
models  on  which  to  base  her  character. 
"They  were  all  men,"  she  said  somewhat 
laconically  abou  t police  captains  during  a 
day's  shooting.  "There  was  no  female  ad- 
vancement in  the  department  before 
1965.” 

Cast  members  invariably  mention 
Grosso's  willingness  to  spend  time  with 
them,  to  patiently  explore  their 


characters,  offering  insights  when  he 
can,  and  his  ability  to  communicate 
without  resorting  to  cliches.  Grosso 
politely  demurs  when  hearing  all  of  this 
effusive  flattery,  but  if  he  misses  the 
street  a cop  patrols  when  he's  still  a cop, 
Grosso  also  clearly  relishes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  the  outcome  of  screen 
reality,  larger-than-life. 

He  stabs  the  air  for  emphasis  talking 
about  another  issue  that  dominates  the 
current  state  of  policing.  "All  this  talk 
about  putting  cops  back  on  the  street," 
he  says,  "hell,  I've  been  saying  that  for 
20  years.  What  we  need  to  do  is  get  back 
to  the  streets.  All  this  stuff  about  riding 
around  in  cars  may  have  sounded  good 
when  it  was  introduced,  but  it  took  cops 
away  from  people.  You  need  to  see  peo- 
ple, walk  with  them,  be  with  them,  in 
order  to  help  them  out." 

Meanwhile  the  cast  and  crew  of 
"Baker's  Dozen"  continues  to  film  the 
day's  scenes.  Watching  Silver  play  him 
on  the  Municipal  Building  rooftop,  the 
gleam  in  Sonny  Grosso's  eyes  still  shows. 
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Coming  of  age  in  CJ  education: 


The  role  of  black  colleges  in  fostering  improvement 


As  a result  of  major  reports  issued  by 
such  groups  as  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice(1967)and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals  (1973), 


THE  CJ  MONITOR 

By  Sloan  T.  Letman,  Herbert  T.  Scott  Jr., 
Gwendolyn  Trotter  and  Mary  R.  Twitty 


criminal  justice  education  has  grown  at  a 
tremendous  rate  throughout  the  United 
States.  While  many  scholars  have  viewed 
this  unprecedented  growth  with  excite- 
ment, others  tend  to  take  excitement  in 
the  problems  of  criminal  justice  educa- 
tion. 

Two  of  the  principal  problems  are  the 
validity  of  criminal  justice  as  a discipline 
and  the  lack  of  internal  support  by 
university  administration  and  faculty. 
Criminul  justice  has  long  been  criticized 
by  the  academic  community  for  its  lack 
of  credibility  as  a discipline,  as  well  as  the 
professionalism  of  those  who  teach  it. 
Critics  stute  that  criminal  justice  is  not  a 
discipline  but  training.  Consequently, 
they  claim,  criminal  justice  programs 
should  not  be  housed  in  a college  or 
university,  but  left  to  the  in-service 
trainers  in  police  departments  and  cor- 
rectional facilities. 

Still  other  critics  argue  that  an 
academic  discipline  must  generate  a 
sphere  of  thought  unique  to  any  existing 
sphere  of  thought.  Criminal  justice  has  to 
rely  primarily  on  the  body  of  knowledge 
found  in  sociology,  psychology,  political 
science  and  business.  It  does  not 
generate  its  own  sphere  of  knowledge. 
From  this,  critics  assert  that  a discipline 
that  is  composed  of  the  applications  of 
different  schools  of  thought  should  not 
makeclaims  of  beinga  separate  academic 
discipline. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  influx  of 
Federal  and  state  funds  into  colleges  and 
universities  has  resulted  in  the  almost 
overnight  development  of  many  criminal 
justice  programs.  New  faculty  members 
were  recruited  to  these  colleges  with  at- 
tractive salaries,  and  the  new  criminal 
justice  programs  frequently  had  the 


largest  number  of  academic  majors  in  the 
liberal  arts  college.  Consequently,  ex- 
isting departments,  short  of  funds  and 
students,  took  a hostile  attitude  toward 
the  new  kid  on  the  block  and  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  new  faculty.  With  the 
recent  termination  of  many  Federal  and 
state  grants,  a large  number  of  programs 
have  now  been  severely  curtailed, 
altered,  or  terminated.  Criminal  justice 
faculties  have  found  themselves  fighting 
for  their  programs  without  the  aid  of 
their  academic  colleagues. 

While  the  problems  facing  criminal 
justice  education  are  certainly  not  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  the  black  college,  there 
are  some  aspects  that  are  unique  to  the 
black  experience  in  education.  Tradi- 
tionally. blacks  in  criminal  justice  have 
been  looked  upon  as  consumers  of  the 
system  and  not  as  catalysts  for  change. 
This  argument  is  represented  by  two 
schools  of  thought.  One  area  of  thought 
believes  that  the  entire  field  of  criminal 
justice  resulted  from  the  crises  of  the 
1960's,  perpetuated  by  the  civil  rights 
movement.  As  more  and  more  Americans 
became  concerned  about  the  inability  of 
law  enforcement  officials  to  resolve  the 
riots  and  demonstrations  of  the  60  s, 
massive  amounts  of  funds  were  ap- 
propriated to  provide  education  and 
training  for  law  enforcement  officials. 
Then,  as  the  riots  and  demonstrations 
ceased,  street  crime  increased  and  the 
concern  of  most  Americans  switched  to 
the  overcrowding  and  ill-treatment  found 
in  prisons. 

The  second  school  of  thought  argues 
that  the  consumerism  approach  has  been 
carried  over  to  criminal  justice  educa- 
tion. With  the  initiation  of  many  criminal 
programs,  the  primary  objective  was  to 
educate  blacks  and  women  to  meet  the 
equal  opportunity  employment  re- 
quirements for  state  and  Federal  agen- 
cies as  quickly  as  possible.  In  some  cases, 
this  marriage  has  provided  for  good,  pro- 
gressive programs.  In  others,  criminal 
justice  programs  have  become  stagnant 
and  have  elected  not  to  change  for  the 
future. 

What  then  is  the  unique  responsibility 
of  the  black  college  in  terms  of  its  educa- 
tional mission?  The  major  issue  to  which 
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the  black  colleges  must  address 
themselves  is  the  development  of  profes- 
sional black  educators  who  will  become 
involved  in  and  make  contributions  to 
the  field.  The  degree  to  which  these  pro- 
fessionals are  involved  will  dictate  the 
success  or  failure  of  criminal  justice 
education  in  the  future.  This  professional 
involvement  not  only  includes  member- 
ship in  local  and  national  organizations 
but  also  active  participation  in  the  deci- 
sion making  processes  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

To  the  question  of  criminal  justice  as 
training  versus  academic  discipline, 
black  colleges  cannot  allow  their  efforts 
to  be  caught  up  in  such  a dispute.  This 
should  be  a moot  issue  as  society 
becomes  increasingly  more  complex  and 
as  criminal  justice  issues  proliferate  in 
this  web  of  complexity.  There  is  a core 
body  of  knowledge,  pertinent  to  criminal 
justice,  which  must  be  developed  for  new 
and  nontraditional  roles.  Only  with  such 
a core  of  knowledge  can  criminal  justice 
scholars  and  practitioners  help  solve 
some  of  the  pressing  and  frustrating 
problems  in  areas  of  social  disorder, 
penal  systems,  community  justice 
systems,  police/community  relations 
and  juvenile  rights  and  responsiblities. 
Criminal  justice  does  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum,  just  as  other  disciplines  do  not 
exist  singularly.  Drawing  upon  soci- 
ology, psychology  and  economics, 
criminal  justice  scholars  are  beginning  to 
develop  a sphere  of  knowledge  that  is 
unique  to  criminal  justice,  but  one  which 
operates  in  concert  with  theories  from 
other  disciplines.  And  black  scholars  are 
beginning  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
this  sphere. 

The  implications  for  criminal  justice 
divisions  at  colleges  and  universities  are 
clear  — develop  a commitment  to 
criminal  justice  as  a sphere  of  knowledge, 
while  continuing  to  view  criminal  justice 
as  education  with  academic  rigor  and  in- 
terdisciplinary focus.  This  education 
should  allow  for  a broad  range  of  out- 
comes. The  focus  should  also  be  on  the 
more  abstract  attitudes  and  values  as 
well  as  a scholarly  and  rigorous  examina- 
tion of  how  such  attitudes  and  values  dif- 
fer within  and  among  varied  cultures  and 
ethnic  groups. 

Next,  criminal  justice  should  place 
demands  on  its  scholars  and  students  in 
areas  of  creative  problem-solving  and 
decision-making.  Further,  a continual 


questioning  of  the  nature  of  criminal 
justice  (what,  why.  for  whom)  should  be 
encouraged  as  research  ideas  are 
generated  and  stimulated.  The  emphasis 
should  be  on  the  questioning  of 
authorities  rather  than  dependence  upon 
authorities  for  the  "correct  answers." 
Such  questioning  should  not  be  a defense 
for  the  black  ethnic  group  but  question- 
ing to  understand  past  research  and  to 
move  forward  in  research  to  help  clarify 
and  develop  theories  of  criminal  justice 
for  the  "here  and  now." 

Criminal  justice  training  should  not  be 
abandoned  by  our  universities  and  by 
criminal  justice  scholars  and  profes- 
sionals. Training  can  and  should  emanate 
from  the  theoretical  sphere  of  knowledge 
which  is  being  developed  in  the  universi- 
ty setting.  Training  implies  precise 
focus,  restrictions  of  outcomes,  focus  on 
the  concrete,  uniform,  packaged  nature 
of  information  and  dependence  upon 
authority.  Training  is  compatible  with 
criminal  justice  as  a discipline  in  that  the 
sphere  of  criminal  justice  knowledge 
must  ultimately  be  implemented  in  the 
field. 

The  final  word  to  universities  and 
criminal  justice  scholars  is  to  avoid 
allowing  efforts  to  be  diffused  as  the 
issues  of  training  and  discipline  are 
debated.  Training  of  the  criminal  justice 
student  is  compatible  with  criminal 
justice  as  a discipline.  At  some  point  the 
two  must  meld,  and  this  point  is  out  in 
the  field.  The  university  setting  is  the  ap- 
propriate environment  for  rigorous 
development  of  theory,  the  core  sphere  of 
knowledge  which  must  be  operational- 
ized if  criminal  justice  is  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  some  of  society's  most  urgent 
and  complex  problems. 

Despite  its  problems,  the  field  of 
criminal  justice  education  is  beginning  to 
come  of  age.  It  has  been  increasingly  suc- 
cessful in  defending  its  right  to  exist  as  a 
separate  entity  both  on  and  off  campus. 
Standards  have  been  set  that  will  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  criminal  justice 
education.  While  these  standards  are 
primarily  voluntary,  in  the  future  they 
may  be  used  as  the  hallmark  of  distinc- 
tion for  a program.  The  degree  to  which 
professional  black  criminal  justice 
educators  have  made  an  impact  on  these 
standards  will  determine  the  future  of 
criminal  justice  programs  at  black  col- 
leges. 


Legislator  vows  juvenile  justice 
agency  won’t  fade  without  a fight 
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tuencies  and  state  programs  to  be  con- 
tinued after  Federal  cutoffs. 

"You've  got  to  look  at  the  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  each  state,"  Lauer  said.  "The 
states  that  seem  to  be  better  off  generally 
tend  to  pick  up  more,  the  states  that  are 
not  so  well  off  don't." 

OJJDP  is  by  no  means  a dead  issue, 
however.  Hearings  and  budget  author- 
ization legislation  for  the  agency  are  yet 
to  be  debated,  with  many  observers  ex- 
pecting such  meetings  to  occur  sometime 
in  the  spring.  In  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  juvenile 
justice  that  will  debate  the  matter:  in  the 
House,  it  is  the  education  and  labor  sub- 
committee. 

Many  are  taking  a wait-and-see  at- 


titude. "Nobody  knows,"  Lauer  said 
recently.  "The  Congressional  process, 
both  last  year  and  this  year,  when  you 
deal  with  budget  committees,  appropria- 
tion committees  and  the  standing  and 
authorizing  committees,  it's  just  so  in- 
volved now.  And  this  is  such  a very,  very, 
very  small  program,  in  terms  of  overall 
Federal  activity,  people  in  leadership 
positions  on  the  Hill  and  in  the  Ad- 
ministration simply  don't  focus  on  it." 

Others  are  less  dubious.  Represen- 
tative William  J.  Hughes  (D-N.J.)  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  recently.  "It  is 
my  own  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  here  do  not  want  to  see  that  pro- 
gram die."  And  Senator  Arlen  Specter  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  chairs  the  juvenile 
justice  subcommittee,  has  vowed  that 
OJJDP  will  not  go  down  without  a fight. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  defining 
juror  bias  vs.  fair  trial  rights 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 
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guaranteed  under  the  14th  Amendment 

had  been  denied. 

While  not  actually  determining  that 
the  juror  in  question  was  biased,  the 
District  Court  concluded  that  "the 
average  man  in  the  juror's  position  would 
believe  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  would 
directly  affect  the  evaluation  of  his  job 
application."  Therewith,  the  court 
ordered  that  the  defendant  be  released 
from  prison  unless  a new  trial  was 
granted  within  90  days.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  affirmed  the 
order  by  a divided  vote,  holding  that  ‘the 
failure  of  the  prosecutors  to  disclose  their 
knowledge"  denied  the  defendant  due 
process. 

After  full  plenary  review,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  lower 
Federal  courts,  a decision  which  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  defendant  confined 
in  prison  for  the  unexpired  remainder  of 
his  sentence. 

In  drawing  that  conclusion.  Justice 
Rehnquist  explained  that  a long  line  of 
cases  had  established  "that  the  remedy 
for  allegations  of  juror  partiality  is  a 
hearing  in  which  the  defendant  has  the 
opportunity  to  prove  actual  bias.  " In  this 
particular  case,  the  majority  of  the  Court 
concluded,  no  actual  bias  on  the  part  of 
the  juror  existed. 

Justice  Rehnquist  asserted  that  "due 

Tarring  case 
is  no  feather  in 
Alabama’s  cap 

Continued  from  Page  6 
but  she  didn't  appreciate  the  criminality 
of  her  actions.  ' White  said  that  he  could 
not  fault  the  jury  for  rejecting  the  tem- 
porary insanity  plea,  for  they  correctly 
saw  Mrs.  McElwey  as  "too  intelligent, 
her  recall  of  motive  and  specific  conduct 
too  clear." 

Prosecutor  Littrell  admitted  he  was 
"very  pleased,"  saying  that  the  county 
was  put  in  a "better  light  and  the  damage 
minimized"  with  convictions  returned 
against  both  sisters.  He  saw  "no  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  Lawrence 
County  or  the  State  of  Alabama"  in 
terms  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  say- 
ing the  case  was  notable  only  because  the 
“news  media  made  it  important." 

The  publicity  given  the  case  also 
placed  Judge  Burney's  imposition  of  pro- 
bation under  close  scrutiny.  Burney 
defended  his  actions  saying  that  it  fell  to 
him  to  "put  things  in  perspective,  to  take 
the  people  and  their  conduct  out  of  the 
hoopla  and  set  the  sentence  based  on 
facts  and  not  the  notoriety"  of  the  case. 
He  cited  Mrs.  McElwey 's  age.  lack  of 
criminal  record,  contributions  to  her  com- 
munity and  family  support  as  weighing 
heavily  in  his  decision.  He  also  men- 
tioned that  Miss  Jamieson  herself  had 
asked  for  leniency  in  sentencing  her  ab- 
ductor. 

Viewing  the  entire  episode,  Burney 
said  that  Lawrence  County’s  criminal 
justice  system  “vindicated  itself  in  the 
fact  of  notoriety  and  in  a circus  at- 
mosphere" and  showed  its  real  strength 
by  remaining  consistent  in  adversity. 

It  may  well  be  that  Lawrence  County's 
brief  flirtation  with  fame  may  not  be  in 
the  tarring  and  feathering  itself  but  in 
the  manner  in  which  its  criminal  justice 
system  acquitted  itself  in  a sticky  situa- 
tion. 


process  does  not  require  a new  trial  every 
time  a juror  has  been  placed  in  a poten- 
tially compromising  situation."  Having 
received  a fair  post-trial  hearing  on  the 
alleged  bias,  the  Court  concluded,  the 
defendant  in  this  case  was  not  entitled  to 
any  further  relief  following  the  valid  find- 
ing that  the  juror  was  in  fact  not  biased. 

In  a rare  editorial  aside,  the  majority 
opinion  took  note  of  the  assistant  district 
attorneys'  actions  by  admonishing,  "We 
do  not  condone  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
secutors in  this  case."  Nonetheless,  the 
Court  was  quick  to  point  out  that  the  aim 
of  due  process  "is  not  punishment  of 
society  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  prosecu- 
tor but  avoidance  of  an  unfair  trial  to  the 
accused." 

Concurring  separately,  Justice  O'Con- 
nor set  forth  her  view  that  while  the  post- 
trial hearing  is  adequate  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  for  protecting  a 
defendant's  due  process  rights,  in  ex- 
treme situations  a finding  of  "implied 
bias"  on  the  part  of  an  individual  juror 
might  be  permissible. 

The  concept  of  implied  bias  was  the 
underpinning  of  the  dissenting  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Marshall  and  joined  in 
by  Justices  Brennan  and  Stevens.  Those 
Justices  contended  that  in  the  present 
case  the  juror  might  actually  have  be- 
lieved that  his  job  application  would  be 
viewed  favorably  in  the  defendant  was 
convicted.  The  dissenters  feared  that  the 
juror  in  question  might  have  voted  for 
conviction  and  urged  others  to  do  so 
regardless  of  the  evidence.  In  such  situa- 
tions, the  dissenters  wrote,  this  uncon- 
scious bias  on  the  part  of  the  job  ap- 
plicant/juror would  not  be  uncovered  at  a 
post-trial  hearing. 

To  avoid  against  unconscious  or  im- 
plied bias,  the  dissenters  urged  that 
where  the  "probability  of  bias  is  very 
high"  the  juror  "should  be  deemed 
biased  as  a matter  of  law”  and 
automatically  disqualified.  Under  the 
fact  pattern  in  the  present  case,  the 
dissenters  said  that  the  conviction  must 
be  set  aside  to  protect  an  individual  s 
right  to  a trial  by  an  impartial  jury. 
(Smith  v.  Phillips,  No.  80-1082,  decision 
announced  on  January  25,  1982.) 


Coming  up 
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of  civil  liability 


You’ll  say  you  saw  it  in 
Law  Enforcement  News 


How  do  police  agencies  measure  up? 
Accreditation  panel  to  provide  the  yardstick 

The  first  serious  effort  to  develop  national  standards  for  measuring  the  efficiency 
and  professionalism  of  local  police  agencies  is  proceeding  apace  and,  barring  funding 
problems,  police  administrators  will  have  a yardstick  in  their  hands  wit  hin  a year.  The 
standards  will  be  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies,  which  was  set  up  in  1979  by  four  major  organizations  - the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association,  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives,  and  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum. 

"If  everything  goes  well,  and  our  funding  problem  is  solved,  we  should  be  ready  to 
accept  the  first  applications  for  accreditation  this  fall  or  in  the  spring  of  1983.”  said 
J a mes  V . Cotter,  the  commission 's  executive  director.  The  one  cloud  on  the  horizon  is 
that  the  initial  funding  grant,  made  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, runs  out  in  September. 

"By  that  time  we  should  have  the  draft  standards  completed  and  much  of  the  Field 
testing  done."  Cotter  said,  "but  there  will  still  be  several  critical  things  to  do.  Prob- 
ably we  ll  need  a half-million  dollars  after  that."  The  commission  will  look  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  the  needed  funds. 

The  accreditation  standards  will  be  divided  into  four  general  areas:  Law  Enforce- 
ment Role,  Responsibilities  and  Relationships;  Administration;  Operations,  and  Aux 
iliary  and  Technical  Services.  Within  those  broad  categories,  there  are  3 1 topical  areas 
and  about  48  packages  of  standards,  each  of  them  designed  to  be  measurable  in  some 
way  so  that  a police  executive  can  get  a specific  reading  on  how  well  his  department 
performs  in  that  area.  The  commission  hopes  to  have  discussion  drafts  of  all  48  stan- 
dards by  May.  at  which  point  field  testing  will  begin. 

The  method  of  field  testing  had  not  been  decided  at  this  writing,  but  it  will  probably 
involve  a combination  of  self-assessment  by  police  agencies  and  visits  by  auditors 
from  the  four  associations  that  make  up  the  commission.  Field  testing  will  be  done  for 
each  of  the  commission's  six  categories  for  police  agency  size  — departments  with 
from  1 to  9 officers;  10  to  24;  25  to  49;  50  to  199;  200to  999,  and  departments  with  over 
1,000  personnel. 

Obviously  not  all  standards  will  apply  to  every  department.  "Many  of  the  stand- 
ards would  be  within  easy  reach  for  a large  department,  but  could  not  be  mandated 
for  small  departments, ' ' Cotter  pointed  out.  "And  if  we  did  not  take  size  of  agencies  of 
consideration,  we  would  be  eliminating  85  percent  of  law  enforcement  agencies  in  our 
country  from  ever  being  able  to  become  accredited."  So  if,  for  example,  a two-mun 
police  department  in  a rural  area  doesn't  havea  jail,  the  department  won't  be  expected 
to  meet  the  commission's  standards  on  "Holding  Facilities.” 

Seeking  accreditation  will,  of  course,  be  voluntary.  The  commission  has  no  power  - 
and  no  wish  — to  force  departments  to  apply  for  accreditation.  But  it  is  clear  thut  the 
process  has  several  benefits  for  police  agencies.  For  one  thing,  accreditation  will 
assure  the  agency,  and  its  public,  that  it  is  providing  the  best  possible  police  service 
with  the  available  resources,  and  this  should  lead  to  increased  public  confidence.  Ac- 
creditation should  improve  morale  in  a department  too,  since  it  will  show  that  the 
agency  is  meeting  the  highest  standards  in  the  field.  It  will  ulso  provide  justification 
for  budget  requests  because  the  agency's  needs  can  be  compured  with  a national 
norm. 

Even  if  a department  cannot  meet  all  standards  for  accreditation,  the  process  of 
seeking  it  can  be  beneficial.  "Whether  or  not  an  agency  becomes  accredited,  if  they 
adopt  some  policies  based  on  the  standards,  it  will  help  law  enforcement,"  Cotter  sug- 
gested. 

The  commission  has  21  members  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  municipal  police,  sheriffs' 
departments,  state  police,  municipal,  county  and  state  government,  a state  court,  and 
a university.  Staff  work  on  the  standards  is  being  conducted  by  the  staffs  of  the 
member  organizations.  The  commission  meets  several  times  a year  for  four  or  five 
days  to  consider  draft  standards,  field-test  ideas,  and  the  whole  accreditation  process. 
On  the  agenda  for  the  last  meeting,  which  ran  from  January  5-10,  1982,  were  stan- 
dards for,  among  other  things,  Intelligence  Operations,  Education,  Law  Enforce- 
ment's Role  and  Authority,  Traffic  Law  Enforcement,  and  Accident  Management.  As 
standards  receive  preliminary  approval,  they  are  printed  and  made  available  to  in- 
terested police  executives  for  prices  ranging  from  SI. 65  to  SI 3.95.  Executives  want- 
ing to  see  a list  of  currently  available  standards  may  write  to:  Information  Office, 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies.  Inc.,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Ave..  N.W.,  No.  460,  Washington.  DC  20006. 

J im  Cotter  took  the  helm  of  the  commission  last  March.  He  retired  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  1977  after  more  than  20  years  of  service,  the  last  16  as 
Inspector-in-Charge  of  the  FBI  National  Academy  Program,  in  which  he  supervised 
an  11-week  course  for  local,  county  and  state  law  enforcement  officers.  With  this 
background,  he's  a natural  for  the  job  of  leading  the  accreditation  program,  and  he  vir- 
tually bubbles  with  enthusiasm  for  its  prospects.  "I  consider  this  program  to  have  the 
potential  of  being  the  most  significant  development  toward  the  improvement  of  law 
enforcement  service  in  the  history  of  American  policing,  he  said.  In  this  comer,  his 
enthusiasm  seems  justified. 


False  brutality  charges  mean  prison  in  Texas 
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were  lying,  and  asked  under  the  attorney 
general's  ruling  for  the  district  attorney 
to  prosecute.  The  attorney  general's  opi- 
nion was  less  that  three  weeks  old  at  the 
time. 


At  the  trial,  the  prosecution  produced 
two  witnesses  who  supported  the  police 
officer's  contention  that  he  had  grabbed 
Aguilar's  shirt  front  and  poked  him  with 
a nightstick  to  keep  the  apparently  intox- 
icated teen-ager  from  falling. 


Aguilar,  who  is  awaiting  transfer  to  a 
state  penitentiary,  now  says  he  would 
never  file  another  complaint  against  a 
police  officer.  The  Times  Herald  quoted 
Aguilar  as  having  said,  "No,  I'U  just 
shoot  him." 
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Police  Officers.  The  Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  Police  Depart 
ment  has  immediate  openings.  Applicants  must  be  19 
years  of  age.  have  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent, 
be  a U.S.  citizen,  have  a clean  record,  be  eligible  for  a 
Florida  driving  license  and  have  minimum  20/50  vir  ion 
correctable  to  20/20.  Applicants  must  pass  a written 
civil  service  examination,  a physical  test,  a polygraph 
examination,  psychological  examinations  and  a com- 
prehensive medical  exam.  Salary  range  is  $15,462  to 
$21,759.  Send  inquiries  on  test  dates  to:  Lt.  Albert 
Melis,  Delray  Beach  Police  Dept.,  200  S.  W.  1 St.,  Delray 
Beach.  FL.  33444-3699;  telephone  number.  (305) 
278-4300 

Police  Officers.  The  Tampa,  Fla.,  Police  Department 
has  immediate  openings.  Applicants  should  be  between 
21  and  30  years  old,  have  a high  school  diploma  or  the 
equivalent.  U.S.  citizenship  and  valid  Florida  driver's 
license.  A background  investigation  is  also  required. 
The  department  offers  a base  salary  range  from 
$14,409.20  to  $19,006  annually  and  includes  a com- 
prehensive benefits  package  with  a 20-year  retirement 
plan.  Send  inquiries  to:  Tampa  Police  Department,  Per- 
sonnel Section,  170  N.  Tampa  Street,  Tampa,  FL  33602; 
telephone  number:  (813)  223-8476. 

Police  Officer.  Applicants  for  the  Burlington.  N.C., 
Police  Department  should  be  at  least  20  years  of  age. 
have  a high  school  diploma,  be  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion, vision  corrected  to  20/20  and  be  of  good  moral 
character.  Applicant  must  also  pass  a written  aptitude 
test,  a physical  agility  test,  an  oral  review,  a polygraph 
exam,  a physical  exam,  and  an  extensive  background  in- 
vestigation. Starting  salary  is  $12,050  to  $12,350  with 
top  pay  from  $15,408  to  $16,008  annually  depending 
upon  education  level.  Benfits  include  nine  holidays,  12 
sick  days  and  12-plus  vacation  days  per  year.  All 
uniforms,  weapons  and  leather  are  furnished.  Send 


resumes  to:  Personnel  Department,  City  of  Burlington, 
P.O.  Box  1358,  Burlington.  NC  27215. 

Assistant  Professor.  Columbus  College,  in  Columbus. 
Ga„  has  announced  an  opening  for  a tenure-track  posi- 
tion on  their  Criminal  Justice  Department  faculty, 
beginning  in  September  1982.  Position  includes 
teaching  courses  in  corrections,  probation/parole,  treat- 
ment  strategies,  criminology  and  research 
methodology.  Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  in 
criminal  justice  or  related  field,  a commitment  to 
teaching,  with  experience  in  the  correctional  field  pre- 
ferred. Send  vita,  copies  of  transcripts,  names  of  three 
references  and  their  telephone  numbers  to:  Terry  D. 
Norris,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Columbus  Col- 
lege. Columbus  GA  31993.  Deadline  for  application  is 
April  1.  1982. 

Assistant/Associate  Professor.  Chaminade  University 
of  Honolulu  is  seeking  a qualified  individual  to  teach 
courses  in  crime  and  delinquency,  the  administration  of 
justice,  corrections  and  related  areas  of  criminal  justice. 
Appointed  at  the  assistant  or  associate  professor  level, 
the  successful  candidate  is  also  expected  to  be  involved 
in  independent  research  in  areas  of  expertise  and  in- 
terest. 

Qualifications  include  a doctorate  in  criminology, 
criminal  justice  or  other  related  field,  with  experience  in 
teaching  and/or  as  a practitioner.  Salary  is  negotiable, 
and  candidates  must  be  able  to  start  on  August  15, 
1982. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Dr.  Gregory  Yee  Mark, 
Chaminade  University  of  Honolulu,  Criminal  Justice 
Program,  3140  Waialae  Avenue.  Honolulu.  HI  96816. 
Closing  date  for  application  is  March  31,  1982. 

Police  Officers.  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.,  is  seeking  trained 
officers  for  its  police  department.  Applicants  must 


Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 
In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 


by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  S.  Allissi,  University  of  Connecticut 


Every  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex,  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem 
of  runaway  youth.  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty 
^ other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes. 

"Dr.  Roberts'  study,”  states  Dr.  Allissi  in  the  Introduction,  "is  not  just  another  comparison 
control  group  study.  . .(but)  sheds  light  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional 
: variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study. . . as 
a significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior. . . . Dr. 
Roberts'  study. . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths. . .lacks  meaning 
| unless  it  is  seen  in  the  situational  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subject  to 
social  and  legal  controls." 

134  oages  paperback  $3.00 
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possess  a Certificate  of  Completion  of  Minimum  Stan- 
dards, or  a Certificate  of  Compliance,  Recognition,  or 
Comparative  Compliance  that  is  current  and  has  been 
issued  by  the  Florida  Police  Standards  and  Training 
Commission,  or  must  have  met  comparable  training  re- 
quirements, recognized  by  the  State  of  Florida,  in  an 
out-of-state  jurisdiction.  A minimum  of  one  continuous 
year  as  a police  officer  prior  to  application  to  Fort 
Lauderdale  is  also  required. 

For  further  details,  contact:  Police  Recruiter,  301  N. 
Andrews  Avenue,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 
Telephone:  (305)  761-2652. 

Police  Officers.  Several  openings  are  availabe  in  the 
34-member  police  department  in  Liberal,  Kansas, 
located  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  state. 

Applicants  must  be  21  years  old,  with  weight  propor- 
tionate to  height,  be  of  excellent  character,  and  possess 
a high  school  diploma.  Higher  educational  background 
preferred.  Salary  range  for  the  positions  is  $13,873  to 
$18,449.  plus  a comprehensive  benefits  package. 
Minority  candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

For  descriptive  information  package,  send  resume  to: 
Director  of  Personnel,  P.O.  Box  830,  Liberal,  KS  67901. 

Teaching  — Corrections  Specialist.  The  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences  at  Illinois  State  University  is 
seeking  candidates  to  fill  a tenure-track  position  for  the 
fall  1982  semester.  Responsibilities  of  the  position  in- 
clude teaching  contemporary  corrections  and  other 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  criminal  justice 
and  corrections. 

Applicants  must  have  a Ph.D.  with  substantial 
graduate-level  coursework  in  criminal  justice.  A Ph.D. 
in  criminal  justice  is  preferred,  as  are  teaching  ex- 
perience and  field  experience  in  a criminal  justice  agen- 
cy. Salary  and  rank  will  be  determined  by  credentials. 

To  apply,  send  current  resume,  three  letters  of 
reference  and  copy  of  academic  transcript  to:  Eddyth 
Fortune,  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  401  Schroeder 
Hall.  Illinois  State  University,  Normal,  IL  61761 
Deadline  for  applications  is  March  26,  1982. 

Police  Officers.  The  Largo.  Fla.,  Police  Department  has 
immediate  openings  for  applicants  with  minimum  re- 
quirements of  U.S.  citizenship,  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent,  with  the  applicant  being  at  least  19  years 
old.  The  base  salary  range  is  $14,019  to  $18, 595  after  six 
years  of  service  plus  a comprehensive  benefits  package. 
Salary  incentives  are  provided  by  the  State  of  Florida 
for  a college  degree  or  earned  college  credits  equivalent 
to  two  years  of  college.  Address  inquiries  to:  Largo 
Police  Department,  Personnel  Unit,  P.O.  Box  296, 
Largo.  Florida,  or  call:  (813)  586-2666,  ext.302. 

Operations  Officer.  The  Boston  Housing  Authority  has 
an  opening  for  an  officer  who  will  be  responsible  for 
establishing  a proprietary  guard  service,  supervising  all 
internal  investigations,  surveying  and  monitoring 
security  hardware  and  serving  as  director  in  case  of  the 
director's  absence.  Applicants  should  have  a college 
degree  with  a major  in  criminal  justice,  social  science  or 
related  field  (knowledge  of  public  housing  is  desirable), 
ability  to  construct  concise  reports;  ability  to  seek  and 
analyze  evidence;  ability  to  work  compatibly  with 
others.  Candidates  should  have  no  prior  criminal  record. 
Candidates  should  have  a minimum  of  two  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a supervisor  with  a public  safety  agency  and 
one  year  working  in  a community  or  public  service  agen- 
cy or  corporation.  Demonstrated  successful  supervisory 
experience  is  essential,  along  with  strong  ad- 
ministrative background.  Salary  is  $22,491.  Send 
resumes  to:  Leroy  J.  Walker.  Director  of  Personnel. 
Boston  Housing  Authority,  52  Chauncy  Street,  P.O. 
Box  2037 . Boston.  M A 02 1 1 1 . 
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13-Mn.v  22.  Certified  I'rilli-rlinn  PrnfcN- 
simml  I'rrpiiriitiirv  t'nnrw.  Prcsi'iilixl  liv 
Tlir  ( runiiul  Jii.xlicc  (Viiler  of  John  Jn.v 
Cnlli'gi*.  Kiir  Inrl li»*r  details.  contact:  Mr 
John  Unrein.  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jn>  College.  Ill  West  r.litli  Slrecl. 
New  York.  N5  I (Ml  Ml.  Telephone:  (2I2| 

217  icon. 

APRIL 

IJ  I I Delivering  Comprehensive  Services 
(o  Youth  Seniinur.  Presented  hy  The  Na- 
lionnl  Youth  Work  Alliunce.  Kor  further 
•lelnils.  cimLiel:  The  Nulioiiiil  Youth  Work 
Alliunce.  I -t  it.  Connivlicul  Avenue.  N.W 
Washing!  on,  DC  20li:ili. 

I I I fi  Police  Truffle  Itoilur  Course 
Presented  lt,v  The  Traffic  Institute  l,-orfur 
•her  information.  ciinlucl:  Tile  Traffic  In- 
slilute.  555  Chirk  Street.  Kvaiislun,  II. 
(>0211 1 

irelli  Criniionl  Justice:  An  Intcrniilionul 
I’erspeelive.  Presented  In  I lie  Criniinul 
Justice  Kducutur*  Associiilion  of  New 
5 ork  Stole.  To  lie  held  nl  The  I’ines.  South 
I'll llshu r g.  N 5 Kor  furl  her  ileloils. 
conlucl  Dr.  Holierl  (I  ('idlicrlson,  I’rcsi- 
ilenl.  Vcnileini  of  Criniinul  Justice 
Sciences.  Iliuois  Stole  University.  Norinnl, 
11.01  7l.l 

I.VIti  The  Knliire  of  Kduriilinn:  Trends  X 
I'olicies.  I ‘resented  hy  The  Nnliomd  Youth 
Work  Alliunce.  Kor  further  deluils.  siv: 
April  Id- 1 I. 

IMO.  Music  Crime  Prevention  Theory  und 
I’rurliee  Course.  Presented  liv  tlu-  National 
Crime  I'revenlion  Institute  ‘Tuition:  *>lil0. 
Kor  further  deluils.  conlucl  Nolionol 
Crime  I’revenlion  Institute.  School  or 
■lust ice  Adminislrol ion.  University  of 
lomisvile.  Shelby  Compus.  lomisville.  K\ 
10292. 

IS-21  The  l lth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Middle  Mlnnlie  Slnles  Corrcclinnnl 
Association  'To  he  held  in  Swim  Mike.  NY. 
Kor  more  information,  cpnlocl:  MASCA. 
I’D  llos  151  I.  Cnnulcn.  N.l  OS  101 

19-20  I'olice  X The  Medio  Seminar. 
I’resenled  In  The  Criniinul  Justice  Center 
of  John  Joy  College  Kor  further  deluils, 
conlucl:  Mr  John  (iiircio.  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jo.\  College.  1 1 1 W est  5lUlt 
Street.  New  York.  N\  1001!'.  'Telephone: 
12 1 21  2 IT- 1000 

I!*-—  I A S I S Security  Course.  Presented 
In  The  American  Society  for  Industriol 
Security  To  lu-  held  in  London.  Ktv:  859.' 5 
tor  memlu-rs,  J|i,i0  lor  non-memhers.  Kor 
furl  her  deluils,  contact:  Americon  Siu-ielv 
lor  Imhislriid  Security.  2000  K Street. 

N W . Suite  051.  W ashington.  I VC.  20000 
Telephone  1202)  231-7887. 

If -I  Music  Arson  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  hy  The  University  of  Tennessee. 
Deportment  of  Conferences.  Kor  further 
details,  contucl:  The  IVpurtnient  of  Con- 
ferences, University  of  Tennessee.  2010 
Terrace.  Knoxville,  T\  ,17010 

10-2.1.  Analysis  of  I jiw  Knforrrmrnl  Dolo 
Seminar.  Presented  liv  The  Institute  of 
Police  Truffic  Management.  Ktv:  8295.  Kor 
further  details,  contact:  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  I'niversity  ol  North 
Klorida.  1566  St  Johns  Itluff  ltd..  South 
Jacksonville.  Kl.  ;t2210. 

19-3.  I’olicr  Work  With  Juveniles  Course 
Presented  hy  Ouse  Western  Reserve 
University  Ktv:  8175.  Kor  further  details, 
contact  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Center  tor  Criminal  Justice.  1 107:.  K Hlvd  . 
Cleveland.  Oil  MI00.  Telephone:  (2101 
368:008 

MK2I.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course  Sponsored  hy  the  Texas  IVpt  of 
Public  Safety.  For  further  information,  con 
tact  A mien  pa  Scienres.  Inc  . lain  Knforce- 
ment  Programs.  P O Drawer  IJ,  Stintu  Bar- 
horn.  C A !';tl(>2.  Telephone:  (8051 i'00-0 1 ,‘.7 


•9-29.  'Traffic  Homicide  Investigation 
Seminar  Presented  hv  the  lake  County 
Area  Vocational  and  Ttvhnicul  Center  Kor 
more  iIi-LoiIh.  contact:  Kenneth  A llrugg, 
Dirivlor.  2IMII  Kurt  St,.  Kiixlis,  Kl. .12720. 
'Telephone:  (904)  .157-8222. 

• '•'■••I-  Analysis  of  law  enforcement  I hi  la 
Course  Presented  hv  'The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management,  l-’ee:  *395.  Kor 
further  details,  sis-:  April  19-23. 

19- Mn.v  I I.  Schmil  of  Police  Supervision 
Program  PresenUxI  hv  The  Southwestern 
l.-iw  Enforcement  Institute.  Kor  further 
details,  contact:  Donald  T.  Shunuhun, 
Director.  Southwestern  I, aw  Knforcemenl 
Institute,  P.D.  Mux  707,  Richardson.  I X 
75080.  ’Telephone:  (214)  (190-2394. 

20- 22  Defensive  Tactics  Course  Presented 
In  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  ( 'ouncil.  Kor  more  details,  contact 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Jusliee  Training 
Council.  Room  Clltl.  One  Ashburton  Place. 
Most  on.  MA  02108. 

22  2.1  Cutback  Management  in  ( ‘orreelions 
Seniinur.  Presented  liv  The  Criminal 
.lustin' Center  of  John  Ja  v College.  Kor  fur- 
ther tlelails.  s»v:  April  1*1-20. 

I, aw  Knforrement  Hypnosis 
Seminar.  Presented  hy  The  I .aw  enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute.  Inc.  'Tuition: 
*■75.  Kor  further  details,  contact:  Dr.  Mar- 
lin Reiser.  Director.  I, aw  enforcement 
Hypnosis  Institute.  Ine  . ;lt);l  C,  ret  mi  Uroen 
Way.  Isis  Angeles.  CA  <10010.  Telephone: 
(2CII  470-602-1. 

22-25.  Police  ethics  Seminar.  Presented  hv 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center  ol  John  Jay 
t’ollege.  Kor  further  details,  see:  April 
1*1-20. 

id-21.  10.82  Annual  Meeting  of  Security 
educators.  Presented  h.v  The  Academy  of 
Security  educators  and  Trainers.  To  lie 
held  in  Kl.  Washington.  Pa.  Kiv:  825.  Kor 
more  information,  contact:  Mr.  Joseph 
Chcrnicoff.  USAKIC.  P.O.  Box  1 .10.  W.vn- 
eote.  PA  1*1005. 

25-20.  Dual  Seminars:  The  Probation  Of 

ficcr  in  Juvenile  Court"  and  " t'use 
Management  in  Juvenile  Justirr  " 
Presented  by  Natiomd  College  of  Juvenile 
Justice.  Kor  further  details,  contact:  Na- 
tional College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  P.O.  lies 
SOTS,  University  of  Nevada.  Reno.  Nevada 

80507.  Telephone:  17021  ^84-601  2 


29.10.  Appraising  Kmployee  Performance 
-Seminar  Presented  hy  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  For  fur 
ther  information,  sec:  April  19-20 

MAY 

I.  Promotion  Preparation  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Police  Officers  Training 
Service.  Kor  further  details,  contact:  Police 
Officers  'Training  Service,  (irondview 
Avenue.  Hox  667,  Soulhold,  N Y.  1 1 97 1 
Telephone:  (5 1 61  765-5472. 

1- 2.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Palatine,  II. 
Kor  further  details,  contact:  Sgt  JO.  Mit- 
chell, lirnok field  Police  Department,  Mox 
21.  6844  SLrimhu  Drive.  Mrookfield,  Oil 
4440.1. 

2- 5,  Annual  Conference  of  the  Missouri 
Police  Chiefs  Association.  Hosted  hy  The 
Missouri  Police  Chiefs  Association  'To  lie 
held  at  St.  Joseph.  Missouri.  Kor  further 
details,  contact:  Chief  C.cne  A Young, 
Webster  Droves  Police  Department.  4 
South  Kim  Avenue.  Webster  Droves.  MO 
6111 19.  Telephone:  111 41 962  2000. 

•1-4-  Art  Theft  Seminar  Presented  by  The 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jav  Col- 
lege. Kor  further  details,  see:  April  19-20 

.'1-7  The  Medicolegal  Death  Investigator 
Training  Course.  I*ri'sented  bv  St.  Ixiuis 
University  School  of  Medici  ne,  Contact: 
Mary  Kran  Krnsl.  Forensic  X Knvirnnmen- 
Uil  Pathology.  1402  S.  Grand  Hlvd..  St 
l-ouis.  MO  6,1101. 

.1-7.  Managing  Corrections  Personnel  Pro- 
gram. Presented  hy  The  Pennsylvania 
Stale  University.  Fee:  81150.  Kor  further 
details,  contact:  The  Pennsylvania  Stale 
University.  Keller  Conference  Center. 
University  Park.  PA  16802. 

4-6.  Officer  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  bv 
Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Fee: 
8125.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Oil.  Kor  fur- 
ther details,  see:  April  19-23. 

4-7.  Progressive  Application  of  Resenrch 
und  Planning  in  the  Criminal  Justire 
System  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Association  of  Police  Planning  X Research 
Officers  (A  I’PROl.  Kor  further  information, 
contact:  David  Henderson.  Publicity  Chair- 
man. APPRO.  P.O.  Box  5907.  Santa 
Monica.  CA  90405.  Telephone  12131 
394-5411. 


67.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Salt  Uke  City. 
Utah  Fee  *50,  Kor  further  details,  see 
May  1-2, 

7 New  Criminal  Code  Program.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Fee: 
SI 75,  For  further  details,  sec:  April  19-23. 

10-14  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Sponsored  by  the  Jefferson  County 
District  Attorney  s Office.  To  be  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.  Kor  details,  see:  April  19-23. 
10-14.  Managing  the  Security  Function. 
Presented  hy  the  Pennsylvanio  State 
University,  Fee:  *350.  Kor  further  details, 
see:  May  3-7. 

10-21.  At-Kceoe  Traffic  Investigation 
Seminar  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  For  further 
details,  see:  April  19-23. 

14.  Arrest  Issues  Program.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Fee  550 
For  further  details,  see:  April  19-23. 

17-19.  22nd  Annual  New  York  Professional 
Polygraph  Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Nn 
tionol  Truming  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science.  Fee;  *125.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact Richard  O Arlher.  Suite  1400.  200 
West  57th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019 

17-21.  Advanced  Security  Management 
Program,  (’resented  by  American  Society 
for  Industrial  Security  To  be  held  in  Atlan- 
ta. Deorgia.  Fee:  *595  For  further  details, 
consult:  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security,  2000  K Street,  N W.,  Suite  651. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

21- 22.  Drug-Alcohol  Recognition  Train- 
ing Seminar  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  Fee-  8200.  Kor  more  details,  contact: 
Dr.  Sharp.  1410  K.  Dlcnooks  Hlvd..  Dion 
dale.  CA  91206, 

22- 23.  Techniques  for  law  enforcement 
Course.  Presented  by  Diivis  Clark  & 
Associates.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Mr  Marc  Bradshaw.  Program  Coor 
dinator,  Davis  Clark  & Associates,  P.O. 
Hox  6524.  Modesto,  CA  95355.  Telephone: 
12091  577-5020. 

23- 26.  Dispositional  Alternatives  for  the 
Serious  and  Violent  Juvenile  Offender. 
I’resenled  by  the  National  College  of  Juvcn 
ile  Justice  'To  lie  held  in  Sun  Diego,  Calil 
For  further  details,  see:  April  25-29. 

26-June  6.  Institute  for  Jail  Management 
Cournc.  Presented  by  The  Notional 
Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Planners 
To  lie  held  in  Boulder.  Colo.  For  further 
details,  see:  April  26-May  I. 

'■*•  Search  und  Seizure  Progrnm.  Presented 
hv  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Fee.  550. 
For  further  details,  see:  April  19-2.1. 

28-29.  Spring  Conference  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Criminal  Justice 
educators.  North  Carolina  Justice 
Academy  Salemburg.  N.C.  For  further  in 
formation,  contact:  Dr.  Hob  Coggins.  Cen- 
tral Piedmont  Community  College. 
Charlotte,  NT.  28204. 

JUNE 

2-3.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Modesto.  Calil 
For  further  details,  see:  May  1-2. 


6- 10,  Law  Kn  force  men  (/Security  Survival 
Program.  Presented  by  Richard  W KobcU 
X Associates.  To  be  held  in  Winchester, 
Vn  Kor  more  details,  see:  April  4-8 

7- 11.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Ohio  Fee 
$150  For  further  details,  sec:  April  19-23 

13- 19.  Second  Annual  Certified  Security 
Trainer  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Academy  of  Security  F.ducutors  and 
Trainers,  Inc  Fee:  51400  For  further 
details,  contact:  Norman  R Bottom.  Jr 
Criminology  Dept  Indiana,  PA  15706 
Telephone:  (4121 357-2770. 

14- 15.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Henderson- 
ville, Tenn.  For  more  details,  see  Mny  12 
M-15  Basic  Crime  Prevention  Theory  X 
Practice  Seminar.  Presented  by  School  of 
Justice  Administration.  Fee:  *600,  For  fur 
ther  details,  contact:  Admixsioas,  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute,  School  of 
Justice  Administration.  University  of 
l-ouisvillc,  Shelby  Campus.  I.ouisvillr.  KY 
40292  Telephone:  15021  588-6987 

14-16.  Police  Rangemaster  Course 
Presented  by  Davis  Clark  & Associates. 
For  further  details,  see:  April  5-7 

1517.  Arson  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Jus- 
tice To  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Fee: 
*150.  For  further  details,  see:  April  19-23. 
18  Civil  Liability  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  To  be  held 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio  Fee:  *60  For  further 
details,  see:  April  19-23. 

21  25.  law  enforcement  Instructor  Trnln- 
ing/Mnnugrmrnl  Workshop.  Presented  by 
the  Southwestern  legal  Foundation,  For 
further  details,  see:  April  19-May  14, 

24-27.  Law  Knforcemenl  Hypnosis 
Seminars.  Presented  by  thp  law  f-  n fora- 
men t Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo,  For  further  details,  see: 
April  22  26 

27- July  II.  A Two-Week  Criminal  Justice 
Seminar  Hosted  hy  the  Netherlands 
School  of  Husincss  For  ndditionul  informo 
tion,  contact:  School  of  Criminal  Justice. 
State  Univuraity  of  New  York.  135  Western 
Avenue,  Albany,  N Y 12222  Telephone 
(5181  455-6284 

28- 29.  The  Police  Response  to  Hoslnge 
Situations  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  Kor  further 
details,  sec:  April  5-6. 

29- 30.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press,  To  be  held  in  Huntington, 
W Va  For  further  details,  see:  Muy  1-2. 

Reach  Out. . . 

Reach  the  kind  ol  audience  you  want  lot  -- 
your  next  semnar.  workshop  or  tranmg 
course  by  listing  it  in  LEN  Send  partcj  ; 
jj  lars  lo.  Evelyn  Otero.  LEN,  444  W 56th  'j 
''  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019 


2li-28  I’oliee  Liability  Work-hop 
Presented  In  Americans  for  effective  law 
Knfortemenl.  Ine  To  lie  held  in  San  Fran- 
n-co.  C V Registration:  8,125  Kor  further 
details,  coat  ml.  AKI.K  Workshop  Coor- 
dinator at  HIM  8770731.  or  write:  501 
Dramlview  Drive.  Suite  209.  So.  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  9 1081). 

26-30,  Supervision  of  Personnel  Course. 
Presented  hv  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Ktv:  8175.  Kor  further  details, 
see  April  19-23. 

26-May  I.  Executive  Correctional  Manage- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Planner* 
To  Is-  held  in  Philadelphia,  PA,  Kor  more 
details,  consult:  The  Nolionol  Asxnciot inn 
ol  Criminal  Justire  Planners.  1012  14th 
Street.  N W . Suite  403.  Washington.  DC 
20005 

26- Mny  L Criminal  Intelligence  .Analysis 
Course.  To  In*  held  in  Santa  Barbara.  Calif 
Pee:  6695.  For  further  details,  sec:  April 

1*1-23. 

26-Mny  8 Institute  for  Jail  Management 
and  Development  Course.  Presented  by 
The  National  Association  of  Criminal 
.lustin'  Planners.  To  lie  held  in  Boulder. 
Colo  Kor  more  details,  see:  April  26-Mny  I. 
29.  Child  Abuse  X Neglect  Course 
lYesented  hv  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  further 
details,  see:  April  20-22. 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro- 
fessional track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor 
tunities  lie.  who’s  in  and  who’s  out. . .what’s  work- 
ing and  what’s  not  . .the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
jorjhe  professional  who  needs  to  know  more. 

Yes  i m ready  to  roll  with  Law  Enlorcemenl  News.  Please  enter  my  subsenp- 
lion  lor 

one  year  |S  14  00)  . one  year  foreign  (SI  9 00) 

two  years  (S26  00)  ~ three  years  ($38. 00) 

Name  ' 

Title Agency 

Address 

Cily Stale Zip 

Return  with  check  or  money  order  to  LEN  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York 
City.  NY  1001 9 
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Police  brutality?  Think  twice  before  the  lens  with  new  TV  series,  while 

claiming  that  in  Texas  — it  could  mean  Wambaugh  flirts  with  return  to  policing 

going  to  jail  if  you're  wrong  3 Burden's  Beat 

People  & Places  4 Job  opportunities 

Supreme  Court  Briefs  . . ....  .5  Upcoming  events 


